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2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, 


VOICE OF REASON 


HE still, small voice of reason can only just be 

heard above the clash of rival ideologies and the 

sectional interests they reflect. But as Bertrand 
Russell pointed out long ago, it always works in one 
direction. Since the unleashing of atomic power the voice 
of reason has been raised in continuous warning against 
the danger of its unrestricted use. The Pugwash move- 
ment, initiated by Mr Cyrus S. Eaton, has provided a 
forum for scientists of all nations, free from official respon- 
sibility, to exchange views with complete frankness. 
Although everyone is aware that nuclear radiation is 
harmful there is a margin of conjecture on which experts 
differ. This becomes of crucial importance when we 
descend from generalities to the hard details of practical 
disarmament proposals. It is essential to have access to 
informed opinion, independent of Government briefing. 
There is a tendency in some quarters to look upon scien- 
tists as merely backroom boys to be employed as instru- 
ments of a policy already laid down. This would stifle the 
spirit of free inquiry which is the essence of science. The 
five Pugwash conferences: with their continuing commit- 
tee, are an attempt to organize a rational approach to the 
gravest problem that has ever confronted mankind. 

How far reason will prevail at the very different sort of 
conference of the Great Powers in May remains to be 
seen. They have an opportunity to go forward to a lessen- 
ing of tensions, or to go back to a hazardous game of 
bluff. Whichever direction is taken it will be hard to 
reverse afterwards. Things will either get much better or 
much worse. We shall be unable to copy the futile man- 
ceuvres of the famous Duke of York. There are some 
mistakes which cannot be repeated; and all-out nuclear 
warfare is one of them. If the danger were gradually 
diminished by a compromise on the obvious points of dis- 
agreement the world would heave a sigh of relief. The 
vast sums and energy now running to waste could be used 
to improve the quality of life everywhere. Reason — the 
last gift of evolution — would begin to take control of 
man’s evolution itself. Such a vision of human possibili- 
ties inspires humanists in the teeth of every discourage- 
ment. And it was never so true that without vision the 
people will perish. It may be wiser to dwell more on the 
opportunities that a settlement would. provide than the 
catastrophic result of failure. Hope is a better incentive 
than fear. 


Tea, Cec 
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The Truth About Brainwashing 


NEASINESS over official 
| replies about the use of 

‘brainwashing’ techniques 
on war prisoners is bound to 
linger so long as security regu- 
lations prevent a full explora- 
tion. Another difficulty is the 
vagueness of the charge itself. 
We have to distinguish between 
torture for producing a _ true 
confession and torture which 
extorts a false one. Also be- 
tween physical and mental tor- 
ture. The essence of brainwash- 
ing, as practised under Stalin 
and in Hungary and China, is 
that the prisoner is induced to 
change his former beliefs and 
confess to a crime of which he 
is innocent. In the process of 
interrogation, however, both he 
and his inquisitors dupe them- 
selves into believing this false 
confession. I don’t think that 
British psychologists went to 
these lengths during the last 
war. And in the next war I 
doubt if prisoners will be much 
of a problem. 

The method is very old. It 
was tried on Joan of Arc and 
’ described in that handbook of 
witch-hunters, Malleus Malefi- 
carum. Pavlov’s experiments on 
dogs showed why it is success- 
ful. The brain can stand so 
much stress and no more. Every 
man has a breaking-point. Some 
psychological types crack more 
easily than others. The hearty 
extrovert is more vulnerable 
than the introvert. The psycho- 
path, surprisingly, is the most 
resistant. 


An Ethical Conundrum 


O any decent person, tor- 

ture, whether overt or dis- 
guised, is abhorrent. Yet one of 
the most dismaying features of 
the post-War world is that its 
use is growing. Army authori- 
ties in Algeria have frankly 
defended it. We know that it is 
employed on political prisoners 
in Spain. Fortunately there is a 
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public outcry when instances in 
the Commonwealth come to 
light. Any suspicion of Third 
Degree methods in this country 
prompts an instant inquiry. Yet 
some of the ethical problems 
that arise from advances in 
psychological techniques do not 
admit of an easy answer. 

To what extent, for example, 
should the human personality 
be regarded as inviolate? Shock 
therapy and _ leucotomy are 
benevolent forms of brainwash- 
ing. So is the psychiatric treat- 
ment given to sex offenders. A 
man’s character can be 
changed by drugs, hormones, or 
the knife. If it is a bad charac- 
ter, must we refrain? This is a 
question that must be faced as 
knowledge grows in the spirit 
of the Hippocratic Oath. It is 
one of an increasing number of 
practical and moral issues on 
which Christians and humanists 
are likely to take a different 
stand. 


The Right to Live 


4 ie Sheffield Regional Hos- 
pital Board showed com- 
mon sense as well as common 
humanity when they placed the 
right of a child to live above 
the right of parents to allow 
him to die for a superstition. 
This arises out of the fanatical 
objection of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses to blood transfusion. Last 
year a surgeon was told that if 
he gave a transfusion to a baby 
against the wishes of _ the 
parents he could be prosecuted. 
He knew that owing to its blood 
group it would certainly die 
unless he acted swiftly. Such 
cases within the large area con- 
trolled by the Sheffield Board 
will be met by asking the courts 
to place the children in the care 
of the local authorities. It is not 
an ideal solution, but nothing 
else is feasible short of chang- 
ing the law. 


The progress of medicine 
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inevitably raises new ethical 
problems. Whereas everyone 
can see -that a small sect which 
clings to a literal interpretation 
of the Scriptures is absurd, 
similar reliance by a large and 
ancient Church is treated more 
respectfully. The orthodox ob- 
jection to divorce is based on 
a slavish regard for highly 
dubious texts. The whole case 
against contraception rests on a 
far-fetched deduction from the 
conjectural sin of Onan. Exam. 
ples could easily be multiplied. 
Humanists, fortunately, have no 
incubus of sacred writings to 
carry. 


Spare the Rod 


= the rod and spoil the 
child’ is another text whic 
was accepted without questio 
until comparatively recently. I 
still commands wide popula 
support. The latest Gallup po 
shows that 78 per cent of tho 
asked favour corporal punish 
ment and 74 per cent approv 
of hanging. More flogging an 
more hanging are demands that 
usually go together. If they 
meant less crime and fewer 
murders the argument would b 
strong. The facts, however, give 
little support to pleas for 
Draconian remedies. AndjLaure 
humanists must take account of NI 
facts. ' : 
For thousands of = years/fyjson 
parents flogged children into} man. 
temporary submission and (Catho 
judges sentenced criminals to bel Marce 
flayed alive, boiled, burned, and (Long 
cut to pieces. We have only to minen 
look at history to see that the| son th 
Great Deterrent simply did not| bjessir 
work, Our ancestors, of course cause 
believed that punishment was 4] Abov; 
good thing in itself, apart from) reajjz¢ 
its use to deter. They had theo! man’s 
logical precedents to which) can | 
humanists cannot appeal. Pet} peace! 
sonally I regard the very concep the 
of punishment—as distinct from Churc 
any salutary effect—as a hang} what 
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over from theological thinking. 
I cannot see what place it has 
in our vocabulary, 


The Oral Contraceptive 
HE oral contraceptive has 
been at least effective 
enough to prevent a take-over 
bid succeeding from a firm that 
manufactures fertilizers. Whether 
it will live up to other expecta- 
tions remains to be seen. Medi- 
cal opinion is cautious—not so 
much about its success as a 
ox gb.| contraceptive but on account of 
sed on possible side-effects. It is pretty 
highl drastic interference to stop ovu- 
| lation by taking steroid drugs. 
In both the Puerto Rico and 
California trials a proportion of 
women dropped out because of 
nausea and other inconveni- 
ences. The fact remains that 
among those who followed the 
instructions strictly for three 
years no really harmful results 
were noticed. When they stop- 
ped taking the drug they were 
able to have babies. Similar 
trials are now taking place 
in Birmingham, Mexico, and 
Japan. Hopes run high, and 
although the proposed method 
is not ideal so much progress 
has been made in biochemistry 
that a satisfactory solution will 
certainly be found. 

Whether it will meet religious 
objections is more doubtful. 
These are based on pronounce- 
ments made by _ theologians 
vuld b before ovulation was even dis- 
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And Laurels for Dr Buchman 

unt of| NDER the title Fresh Hope 
' for the World a book of 

yeals/ fulsome testimonies to Dr Buch- 

n into}man, edited by the French 
an@ Catholic philosopher, Gabriel 

s to bel Marcel, has just been published 
2d, and (Longmans, 16s). Another pro- 
only to| minent Catholic, no less a per- 
hat the| son than Dr Adenauer, gives his 
did no! blessing as follows: ‘May it 
cours cause many people to think. 
_ Was 4) Above all, may it make them 
t from realize that only a change in 
d theo! man’s own motives and living 
which} can bring hope for a truly 
1. Pet! peaceful cooperation between 
SONCeP! the nations.’ The Roman 
st from) Church has displayed a some- 
| hangiwhat ambivalent attitude to 
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Moral Rearmament, though in- 
dividual Catholics have attended 
its jamborees. Marcel’s anti- 
intellectual tendencies are out 
of line with the official philo- 
sophy, but we need not sup- 
pose that Dr Adenauer, any 
more than the Big Business sup- 
porters of Buchmanism, are 
concerned with metaphysics. 
They see the Groupers as a 
front-line defence in the psycho- 
logical warfare against Commu- 
nism. Buchman said in 1936: ‘I 
thank heaven for a man like 
Adolf Hitler who built a front- 
line defence against the anti- 
Christ of Communism. My 
barber in London told me that 
Hitler saved all Europe from 
Communism.’ 

What it means in hard cash 
to be saved was explained by 
John Riffe, a former  vice- 
president of the CIO. ‘Tell 
America’, he urged a senator, 
‘that when Frank Buchman 
changed John Riffe, he saved 
American industry five hundred 
million dollars.” I am reminded 
of a similar testimony to Hegel 
by a Victorian expositor. He 
pointed out that ordinary 
holders of Stock in Prussian 
railways could depend on a safe 
average of 8.33 per cent. ‘This, 
surely, is saying something for 
Hegel at last’, he declared 
triumphantly. 


Catholic Anarchists 


UEER papers are sent to me 

from time to time, but the 
oddest is The Catholic Worker, 
published in New York. It is 
both pacifist and anarchist. The 
associate editor started a hunger 
strike on Ash Wednesday to 
protest against Caryl Chessman’s 
death sentence. The March issue 
contains a prayer for Chessman 
taken from the Roman missal. 
There are long quotations from 
Gandhi advocating ahimsa (non- 
violence). Other, strangely as- 
sorted, fill-ups come from the 
writings of Berdyaev, Vincent 
McNabb, Camus, and Norman 
Mailer. It advocates non-pay- 
ment of income-tax as a protest 
against money spent on arma- 
ments. Some non-payers have 
gone to prison and peaceful 
picketing demonstrations have 


been organized. Catholics are 
also urged to sign a monster 
petition to urge the Pope to 
pronounce on the morals of 
using the H-bomb. For this the 
support is claimed of Arch- 
bishop Roberts, SJ, and Father 
Henry St John, OP, English 
Dominican Provincial. 

Some of the Church author- 
ities seem as bewildered by the 
phenomenon as I am. Describ- 
ing his mission in the deep 
south, one crusader admits that 
a bishop caused meetings to be 
cancelled, but he got on well 
with Quakers and the Univer- 
salist Church. Asked to define 
anarchism, he replied ‘voluntary 
co-operation with the right of 
secession’. I must leave the theo- 
logians to work that out. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 

VENTS have moved swiftly 

«since the comments in last 
month’s Humanist on what now 
seems a minor aspect of the 
South African tragedy. I have 
spoken to several Christians 
who played a prominent part in 
the agitation against apartheid 
and their direst predictions look 
like being fulfilled. The Churches 
—with the exception of the 
small but powerful Dutch Re- 
formed Church—have played a 
valiant part in the struggle, and 
all honour to them. It would be 
churlish to dismiss as expedi- 
ency the bestowal of a Cardin- 
al’s hat upon a negro, The 
Roman Church has never stood 
for the colour bar. The one 
faint hope in this terrible situa- 
tion is the worry of Big Business 
over the heavy losses incurred. 
Shares speak louder than pray- 
ers in the modern world. 

I think all readers of this 
journal must wish that there 
was a body called ‘Humanist 
Action’ as well as ‘Christian 
Action’. Perhaps it was hardly 
feasible as we have no organiza- 
tion comparable to the clergy 
scattered throughout Africa. But 
on this issue we should not 
hesitate to co-operate with men 
of goodwill, whatever our other 
differences, and I am glad to 
see that Earl Russell, Professor 
Ayer and others have set the 
example. HECTOR HAWTON 
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THE FAITH OF A HUMANIST 


by SIR JULIAN HUXLEY 


Rejecting the supernatural, humanist morality 
is an impulse to achieve the fulfilment of man’s 
possibilities in the next phase of evolution 


who believes that man is just as much a 

natural phenomenon as an animal or a plant; 
that his body, mind, and soul were not super- 
naturally created but are all products of evolu- 
tion, and that he is not under the control or 
guidance of any supernatural being or beings, 
but has to rely on himself and his own powers. 
And I use Faith in the sense of a set of essen- 
tially religious beliefs. 

How, then, can a humanist be religious you 
may ask? Isn’t religion necessarily concerned 
with supernatural beings? The answer is no. 
Religion of some sort seems always to have 
been a feature of man’s life; but some religions 
are not concerned with God, and some not with 
any sort of supernatural beings. 


The Bases of Morality 

Religions are of many kinds, good and bad, 
. primitive and advanced; but they all have one 
thing in common — they help man to cope with 
the problem of his place and r6le in the strange 
universe in which he lives. Religion, in fact, is the 
organ of man concerned with his destiny. 

It always involves the sense of sacredness or 
reverence, and it is always concerned with what 
is felt to be more absolute, with what transcends 
immediate, particular, everyday experience. It 
aims at helping people to transcend their petty or 
selfish or guilty selves. 

All organized religions not only have a set of 
rituals but a moral code—what is right and 
what is wrong; and a system of beliefs. And in 
the long run the beliefs determine the moral 
code ; and they, in their turn, are based on man’s 
knowledge — of himself and the world. 

Humanist beliefs are based on human know- 
ledge, especially on the explosion of knowledge 
of the hundred years since Darwin published The 
Origin of Species, which has revealed to us a 


| USE the word ‘Humanist’ to mean someone 
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wholly new picture of the universe and our place a 


in it. We now believe with confidence that the). 
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whole of reality is one gigantic process of evolu- ine 
tion. This produces increased novelty and variety, Lace ic 
and ever higher types of organization; in a few ; 
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This universal process is divisible into three the " 





phases or sectors, each with its own method of 
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kind of results. Over most of the universe it is 
the lifeless or inorganic phase. On our earth (and 
undoubtedly cn some planets of other suns) it is 
in the organic or biological phase. This works 
by natural selection and has produced an aston- 
ishing variety of animals and plants, some aston- 
ishingly high organizations (like our own bodies, 
or an ant colony), and the emergence of mind. 

Finally, man (and possibly a few other orga- 
nisms somewhere else) have entered the human, 
or, aS We may call it, the psychosocial phase, 
which is based on the accumulation of knowledge 
and the organization of experience. It works 
chiefly by a conscious selection of ideas and aims 
and produces extremely rapid change. Evolution 
in this phase is mainly cultural, not genetic; it 
is no longer focused solely on survival, but is 
increasingly directed towards fulfilment and 
quality of achievement. 



















Man’s Possibilities 

Man is the latest dominant type of life on this 
earth and the sole agent for further evolution. 
)He is the product of over two and a-half billion 
years of past evolution; and we believe confi- 
dently that he has at least an equally vast span 
of future evolution before him. 

Though man’s (psychosocial) evolution has 
been accompanied by much evil and horror, it 
has led to real advance (for instance, in health 
and length of life), and has produced great 
achievements (such as cathedrals and aeroplanes, 
poems and philosophies, arts and sciences). And 
this has been due to the increase of human expe- 
tience and knowledge and a better organization 
“Wa \in concepts and scientific laws, ideas, and works 

ls art. 

| We know today that a great many things that 
Ottawa used to be supposed due to supernatural inter- 
vention are nothing of the sort, but are the result 
of perfectly natural causes. We don’t believe that 
epidemics are divine punishment or earthquakes 
divine warnings; we don’t believe that witches 
are in league with the Devil, or that artistic 
inspiration comes from a supernatural source ; 
prayers for rain are still offered sometimes in 
church, but very few people (and no humanists) 
‘believe that God has any influence on the 
Weather. We humanists know there is no Hell 
full of devils inside the earth, and nothing like 
the orthodox Christian idea of Heaven up in 
the sky. 
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What we have faith in is the capacities and 
possibilities of man. Most immediately, in his 
capacity to accumulate experience, and in the 
resultant possibilities of increasing his knowledge 
and understanding. We have seen the results of 
this in science and medicine; we have faith in 
their possibilities for psychology and politics ; for 
conservation and eugenics. But we must think of 
man’s other capacities too. His capacity for dis- 
interested curiosity and wonder leads him both 
to seek and to enjoy knowledge. His capacity for 
enjoying beauty pushes him to create it, to pre- 
serve it and to contemplate it. His capacity to 
feel guilt impels him towards morality, his sense 
of incompleteness leads him to seek greater 
wholeness. 

He is endowed with a sense of justice which 
slowly but steadily brings about the remedying 
of injustice. He has a capacity for compassion 
which leads him to care for the sick, the aged, 
and the persecuted, and a capacity for love which 
could (and sometimes does) override his capacity 
for hate. 

Many of these human possibilities are still 
unrealized save by a few—the possibility of 
enjoying experiences of transcendent rapture, 
physical or mystical, esthetic or religious, or that 
of attaining inner harmony and peace which puts 
a man above the cares and worries of daily life. 
Indeed, as a species man has not yet realized 
more than a fraction of his possibilities of health, 
physical, mental and spiritual, of achievement, of 
knowledge, of wisdom, and enjoyment, or of 
satisfaction in participating in worthwhile or 
enduring projects, including that most enduring 
of all projects, his further evolution. 


The Next Stage 


So man’s most sacred duty is to realize his 
possibilities of knowing, feeling, and willing to 
the fullest extent, both in the development of 
individuals, in the achievements of societies, and 
in the evolution of the whole human species. 

And I believe that a wider understanding of 
the extent to which man falls short of realizing 
his splendid possibilities will stimulate him to 
learn how they can be realized, and that this will 
be the most powerful religious motive in the 
next stage of our human evolution. As a humanist 
that is my faith. 


[The above was broadcast as a talk on BBC 
Woman’s Hour, March 15, 1960.] 
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HARDY AND THE TRAGIC SENSE | 


by GEOFFREY SCHOFIELD 


Hardy could not justify the ways of God 
to man and shocked his contemporaries 


UMANISTS are sometimes reproached 
H for clinging to a facile optimism which is 

also said to be typical of the nineteenth 
century. Neither charge will hold water. Some 
humanists are cheerful, others are gloomy. And 
it is just not true that the Victorians thought 
everything in the garden was lovely. 

Thomas Hardy represents the darker strands 
of humanist thought, Meredith the brighter. Both 
enjoyed excellent health and were highly success- 
ful. The difference in their outlook can only be 
ascribed to temperament, 

They were contemporaries in a world that 
was rapidly changing. The old, apparently solid 
framework of religion and social order was being 
shaken to its foundations. To the demand for 
‘ certainties ’ there was only, in Meredith’s phrase, 
‘a dusty answer’. This did not unduly depress 
him, but it was anguish to many Victorians lost 


_ in the no-man’s land between blind faith and 


stoical agnosticism. 

How could they justify the ways of God to 
man? One answer was to put our trust in an 
inscrutable Providence. The latter seemed a 
vaguer term than God, eluding the logical diffi- 
culties of straightforward theism. Indeed, it could 
be diluted to no more than Matthew Arnold’s 
‘something not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness ’. 

Another answer was to depersonalize Provi- 
dence altogether. Then it became the Law of 
Progress inexorably leading mankind to a better 
future. We only had to sit back and wait. This 
is the metaphysics of laisser faire. God becomes 
History hypostasized —- and History, of course, is 
on our side. 

Hardy was not so sure. He certainly hoped that 
things would improve and even that the time 
might come when war would seem ‘absurd’. 
But there was a deep flaw in the whole cosmic 
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scheme to be recognized if not accounted for. No 
man could look upon the tragedies that befell so 
many innocent victims and with his hand on his 
heart say honestly that all was for the best. 

This is not pessimism but realism. It is the 
resolute facing of facts which inspired Bertrand 
Russell’s youthful outburst in A Free Man’s Wor. 
ship. To be completely lacking in the tragic sense 
of life is to be superficial. Hardy possessed it in 
full measure. 

His two great novels, Tess of the D’Urber 
villes and Jude the Obscure are tragedies. So i 
his poetic drama, The Dynasts. It is by hall 
three masterpieces that he will be remembered. 


Landslide of Unbelief 


Hardy was born at Higher Bockhampton in the 
parish of Stinsford, near Dorchester, on June A 
1840 — the same year in which Queen Victoria 
was married, penny postage inaugurated, and the 
foundations of the Nelson Column laid. The 
Hardy in whose arms Nelson died was a kinsman. 
His father was a stonemason. 

He was educated at the village school and Dor- 
chester, where he subsequently entered the 
employment of an architect. He continued to 
educate himself, mastering Greek and Latin and 
acquiring an interest in science. 

As a young man of twenty he became vividly 
aware of the intellectual controversy that preci- 
pitated the great landslide of Victorian unbelief. 
We know that he was impressed by a volume 
called Essays and Reviews in which prominent 
scholars and theologians daringly argued that 
religion must come to terms with science. The 
book appeared a year after the publication of 
The Origin of Species. 

Two other influences were at work when he 
was forming his outlook, and they made strange 
contrasts. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon came 
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Thomas Hardy, 1840-1928 


out in 1865, and at the same time Hardy was 
reading John Stuart Mill. Hardy knew the essay 
on Liberty almost by heart. 

He no longer believed the doctrines of the 
Church, but to the end of his life he was fasci- 
nated by church buildings and supported every 
effort to preserve their beauty. It was in his 
capacity as an architect that he visited St Juliot’s 
Church, near Boscastle, and there he met his 
future wife. This gave him the background for 
his first novel, A Pair of Blue Eyes, and very 
lovely it is, with the thickly wooded Valency 
valley running down to the Atlantic. 


Breaking the Sex Barrier 

But he had a long apprenticeship to serve. An 
early MS, of which the least said the better, was 
turned down by Macmillan. Meredith read it for 
Chapman and Hall, and interviewed the budding 
author. It is curious Meredith did not perceive 
that although the work was amateurish here was 
a diamond that only needed polishing. 

The unfortunate result was that Hardy started 
writing serial stories attuned to the popular maga- 
zine public. His earlier books are virtually pot- 





boilers. He even prepared a bowdlerized version 
of Tess. 

He attracted the attention of the pundits, never- 
theless, and an increasingly sombre note entered 
his writing, which was not at all what the patrons 
of Mudie’s Library wanted. He gained the friend- 
ship of Edmund Gosse and was highly praised by 
Coventry Patmore, Gerald Manley Hopkins, 
William Wallace, and Havelock Ellis. 

It is not easy today to enter into a state of 
mind which found Tess shocking. Hardy was the 
first serious novelist of his time to break through 
the barrier to a frank acknowledgment of sex. 
The convention of the period was that woman 
did not exist below the waistline. As Hugh Kings- 
mill put it, the atmosphere of the age compelled 
Hardy to write ‘sometimes like Hall Caine and 
sometimes like Shakespeare ’. 

This incongruity makes a good deal of Hardy 
difficult to read today. The colours are laid on 
too thick, the style is often clumsy, but the melo- 
drama is touched with genius. 


Critics were Shocked 

‘A Pure Woman’ is the defiant subtitle of Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles. To a Victorian public ‘A 
Fallen Woman’ was the only appropriate descrip- 
tion. Henry James wrote to Stevenson: ‘There 
are indeed some pretty smells and sights and 
sounds. But you have better ones in Polynesia.’ 
This should be remembered against the Old Pre- 
tender whose subtle trivialities are so venerated 
in literary coteries today. 

But there was worse to come. Jude the Obscure 
is more stark and outspoken than Tess, and one 
critic dubbed it ‘ Jude the Obscene’. On hearing 
that the Bishop of Wakefield had burned the 
book, Hardy retorted that he had done so because 
he could no longer burn the author. 

Mrs Oliphant wrote shudderingly in Black- 
wood’s Magazine that ‘nothing so coarsely 
indecent as the whole history of Jude has ever 
been put into print from the hands of a master’. 
She conceded that ‘there may be books more 
disgusting, more impious as regards human 
nature, more foul in detail, in dark corners of 
filth and garbage ’, etc. 

Note the double charge of impiety and 
obscenity. Hardy was so stung by the abuse of 
his critics that he decided to. write no more 
novels. He summed up his attitude with dignity 
and restraint as follows: ‘Tragedy may be 
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created by an opposing environment either of 
things inherent in the universe, or of human insti- 
tutions. If the former be the means exhibited and 
deplored, the writer is regarded as impious; if 
the latter, as subversive and dangerous ; when all 
the while he may never have questioned the 
necessity or urged the non-necessity of either.’ 

There can be no doubt that his philosophy, 
which was hard to pin down, disturbed the Vic- 
torian mind even more than his alleged obscenity, 
which seemed clear enough at the time, though 
to us it is invisible. His tales had no moral. They 
were an indictment of God rather than man. 


The Charge of Pessimism 

In a well-known passage Chesterton made this 
point: ‘Hardy went down to botanize in the 
swamps, while Meredith climbed towards the sun. 
Meredith became, at his best, a sort of daintily 
dressed Walt Whitman; Hardy became a sort of 
village atheist, brooding and blaspheming over 
the village idiot.’ 

It is worth remarking that the complacent 
optimism of which Victorian unbelievers are so 
often accused is displayed here by a protagonist 
of the opposite camp. Chesterton lacked the 
tragic sense. He had little sense of logic, either, 
or he would have realized that there are plenty 
of swamps, and that Christianity has always been 
aware of them. 

Hardy could not accept the Christian solution. 


Nor does he seem to have felt there was much to 


be hoped for by reforming human institutions. 
Even if human oppression could be ended, there 
was still cosmic oppression. Man is born into a 
pitiless universe — born to die. 

This mood is found in all literature from 
ancient Greece to atheistic existentialism. With- 
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out a firm sense of social purpose there seems no 
meaning in life. There is compassion for suffer. 
ing, but no armour against fate. 

So Hardy turned to an iron determinism. Like 
Spinoza, he saw the cosmic machine grinding out 
its chain of cause and effect; but unlike Spinoza 
he could not feel in harmony with this blind, 
unending process. 

This vision of life is powerfully and movingly 
stated in The Dynasts. The novelist had become 
a poet, and it is probable that his poetry will 
outlive his prose. The novels date, but poetry 
moves in a timeless world. 

Hardy’s humanism is much nearer to that of 
Lucretius than, say, of Goethe. He had no philo- 
sophical training, but we know that he was 
attracted by the writings of Schopenhauer and 
repelled by Nietzsche. 

‘People call me a pessimist’, he told William 
Archer, ‘and if it is pessimism to think, with 
Sophocles, that “ not to have been born is best”, 
then I do not reject the designation. I never could 
understand why the word “ pessimism” should 
be such a red rag to many worthy people; and 
I believe, indeed, that a good deal of the robus- 
tious, swaggering optimism of recent literature is 
at bottom cowardly and insincere. . . . My pessi- 
mism, if pessimism it be, does not involve the 
assumption that the world is going to the dogs, 
and that Ahriman is winning all along the line. 
On the contrary, my practical philosophy is dis- 
tinctly meliorist.’ 

Although he is not associated with any politi- 
cal movement which would have given some 
effect to his practical philosophy, there is a melan- 
choly interest in recalling that in 1911 he signed a 
protest against ‘the use of aerial vessels in war’. 
He lived long enough to see the real start of air 
war and the shattering of many optimistic dreams. 

Honours were heaped on him. He received the 
Order of Merit and became the G.O.M. of Eng- 
lish literature. 

On January 11, 1928, he knew that the end was 
near. His wife read some verses from Omar 
Khayyam aloud: 

O Thou, who Man of baser earth didst make 

And didst with Paradise devise the snake, 

For all the sins where with the face of Man 

Is blackened, Man’s forgiveness give — and take. 

He motioned her to read no more. He seemed 
to fall asleep — but it was the sleep from which 
there is no waking. 
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THE MORALITY OF JEHOVAH 


by PAT SLOAN 


The tribal god of the ancient Hebrews 
had some strange ideas about morals 


— now it is discussed openly. This sort of 

thing can do immense harm. The moral 
standards accepted as “normal” by most young 
people today is a case in point. Why our all-wise 
Creator should have chosen such a distasteful — 
even disgusting — means of reproducing humanity 
is a thing that I personally have never been able 
to understand.’ 

So wrote a correspondent to the Bristol Even- 
ing Post recently (quoted in the New Statesman, 
‘This England’, 27.2.60). Every now and then 
such passages appear in print, revealing that in 
this so-called enlightened age the Creation myth, 
and myths about the morality of the Creator, die 
hard. In view of the frequency with which the 
Bible is still quoted as an ‘inspired’ authority, 
let us look at the record. What were the moral 
standards of Yahveh-Jehovah-God in the Old 
Testament story? 


‘ S EX used to be treated with decent reticence 


Subjection of Women 

First, God was violently anti-feminist. The 
whole of mankind and the animal kingdom, and 
especially women, are eternally cursed because 
Eve ate the apple. Lot’s wife was turned to a 
pillar of salt. In both cases the crime was dis- 
obedience and feminine curiosity. These were the 
unpardonable sins of women in a _ patriarchal 
society. In the Ten Commandments it is to be 
noted that the divine order of precedence among 
man’s possessions was: house, wife, man-servant, 
maid-servant, ox, ass, and then the etceteras. The 
Violence of the revenge on both Eve and Lot’s 
wife suggests that some very strong ideological 
justification was required for keeping women in 
an inferior position. If, as seems probable, patri- 
archal societies emerged from earlier societies in 
which women (as the mothers of life) had been 
men’s equals or even supreme, and if male gods 
followed female gods in order of evolution, then 
the violence of the attitude to both Eve and Lot’s 
wife can be easily explained. It was socially 


necessary to early patriarchal society to ‘put 
woman in her place’, and in this way to wipe out 
all vestiges of her earlier status. 

Secondly, God in his earliest period was not at 
all particular about what we consider sexual 
morality. What concerned him was the propaga- 
tion of the species. His divine favours are usually 
concerned with enabling barren women to bear 
children. He shows no opposition to men indis- 
criminately using wives, servants, and concubines 
in order to beget. He does not emit a murmur of 
disapproval when Noah’s daughters get their 
father drunk in order to bear children by him, 
nor when the frustrated Shelagh disguises herself 
as a harlot and lies with her father-in-law. The 
main sexual offence, in the early period, is for a 
man to deny a woman the right to bear a child. 
Onan is killed outright for practising coitus inter- 
ruptus with his widowed sister-in-law. This inci- 
dent, by the way, points very strongly to earlier 
traditions of polygamy and group marriage, with 
the surviving obligation on men to become 
responsible, sexually as well as in other ways, for 
their dead brothers’ widows. 

Thirdly, Jehovah did not worry much about 
truthfulness. Both Abraham and Isaac pretend 
that their wives are their sisters, in order to lend 
them to foreign kings. The Lord shows no dis- 
approval of this, but plagues the unfortunate 
foreign kings for unwittingly taking another 
man’s wife! 

When Rachael conceals stolen property under 
herself on horseback, defying the searchers by 
refusing to budge on the ground that ‘the man- 
ner of women is upon me’, there is no murmur 
of disapproval from the Lord. 

Particularly when dealing with other tribes, all 
canons of honesty are thrown to the winds. When, 
for example, a Hivite had raped Jacob’s daugh- 
ter, negotiations were entered into for the uniting 
of the tribes. Ail the Hivite males got circumcised 
as a preparation for unity, but on the third night 
were massacred by Jacob’s sons ‘ while they were 
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still sore’. Jacob was most distressed, not on 
moral grounds, but because this treachery would 
‘make me stink among the inhabitants of the 
land’. The Lord’s reaction was simply to tell the 
tribe to move on elsewhere. 

Jehovah is clearly a tribal god not far removed 
from the days of human sacrifice. Twice he is 
tempted to make human sacrifices of individuals, 
only checking himself at the last moment. In the 
case of Abraham, he demands that Isaac be 
sacrificed, and at the last moment provides a ram 
as substitute. On another occasion the Lord is 
again on the verge of killing, but is appeased 
when Moses’ wife, Zipporah, throws her son’s 
foreskin at his feet. 


Evolution of Priesthood 

From these symbolic incidents it would pro- 
bably be correct to conclude that at the opening 
of the narrative the period of human sacrifice is 
just ending, and that both the sacrifice of animals, 
and the dedication of foreskins, were substitutes 
for the more barbarous rituals of taking human 
life for sacrifice. 

In general, Jehovah shows extreme inconsis- 
tency and capriciousness on questions of life and 
death. When Cain kills Abel (being justifiably 
piqued by the Lord’s spurning of his vegetarian 
sacrifice in favour of Abel’s meat one) he is 
cursed, but he is allowed to propagate and 
become the common ancestor of all musicians 


. and metal-workers. But Lot’s wife Onan, the 


entire population of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Aaron’s sons Nedeb and Adihu (for using strange 


incense), 250 men for conspiring against Moses, 


then 14,700 men (disposed of by the plague) 
again for conspiracy, and a further 24,000 men 
for worshipping Baal — all these were liquidated 
mercilessly. 

By the time we reach Deuteronomy the death 
penalty is in force for the worship of Molech, 
for cursing father and mother, for adultery, 
incest, homosexuality, bestiality, blasphemy, mur- 
der, gathering sticks on the Sabbath, worshipping 
sun, moon or stars, or even for being condemned 
by both parents for riotous living. 

While ruthless enough when dealing with his 
own tribe, frequently denounced as a ‘stiff- 
necked’ people, Jehovah is even more ruthless 
with those outside. The plagues inflicted on the 
Egyptians are well enough known, and at times 
Jehovah did not hesitate to use them at home as 
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well. In the war on the Midianites all the enemy 
men were slain, and in addition Moses ordered 
the killing of every captured male child, every 
non-virgin woman, but told the soldiers to ‘ keep 
alive for yourselves’ all captured virgins. When 
it came to dividing the booty the priests got their 
share of the virgins. 

In later instructions certain tribes are to be 
utterly destroyed, the Hittites, Ammonites, 
Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jesubites. This 
genocide was justified on the ground of these 
tribes’ ‘abominations’ with other gods. As 
regards other defeated tribes, men who resisted 
were to be killed, the surrendered to be made 
slaves, and captured women, if not satisfactory 
as wives, were to be liberated. 

The progress of the Old Testament story shows 
an evolution of Jehovah from having intimate 
personal relations with the chief (Abraham, 
Moses) to operating through a _ well-organized 
priesthood. First the family of Aaron, then the 
Levites, are formed into a priestly caste. While 
at first sacrifices are made exclusively to Jehovah, 
at a later stage all sacrifices and all booty are 
divided up so that the priesthood gets a steadily 
increasing share. 

With the codification of laws there also comes 
the evolution of magical formule and cere- 
monies. Medical knowledge still being practically 
non-existent, great attention is paid to ‘ unclean- 
ness ’, under which category are lumped together 
such normal processes as menstruation or a man’s 
nocturnal emission, and discharges which genu- 
inely indicate disease. Elaborate magical rituals 
were evolved for the process of ‘ cleansing ’. One 
of these is particularly interesting as it was actu- 
ally advocated by Jesus (Luke v, 14) to a leper 
whom he had cured: A healed leper had to go 
through the following magical mumbo-jumbo — 
take two live birds, cedar wood, scarlet and 
hyssop; kill one bird in an earthen vessel over 
running water; dip the other bird alive, and the 
scarlet and the hyssop, in the blood of the dead 
bird, again over running water; sprinkle seven 
times on him to be cleansed and then let go the 
blood-stained living bird. Together with this, there 
were sound instructions on washing both body 
and clothes, (Leviticus xiv, 4-8.) 

The Vatican uses the tale of Onan to justify 
its opposition to contraception, but it ignores the 
instruction of Jesus concerning the cleansing cere- 
mony for lepers. Nor, from Protestant pulpits, 
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are we ever reminded that such magical rites 
were actually advocated by Jesus personally. 

While the story of the Creation suggests that 
there is one God, within whose created universe 
he is opposed by Satan, the narrative of the Old 
Testament in the main avoids this duality and 
presents Jehovah as the provider of both good 
and evil together. As a rather cantankerous father, 
Jehovah provides the Israelites with everything 
good so long as he-is in a good mood and inflicts 
on them a variety of horrors when he is dis- 
pleased. As regards their enemies, he inflicts 
horrors on them whenever it suits him. 

Jehovah claims to be a ‘jealous’ god, claims 
complete allegiance, but fully recognizes the exis- 
tence of other gods. ‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods but me.’ 


God and Satan 

In the test of strength between the Israelites 
and the Egyptians both sides use supernatural 
powers. Not only Moses and Aaron, but the 
Egyptian magicians, turn rods into serpents, 
water into blood, and produce a plague of 
frogs. The difference is only one of degree. 
God’s plagues and miracles are the better ones, 
they show more variety, they go on longer, 
and Aaron’s rod turned serpent ‘swallowed up 
their rods’. 

The idea of dual power, God and Satan, was 
probably. introduced into Jewish lore only after 
the sojourn in Babylon; where a higher civiliza- 
tion had worked out a more complex theory of 
cteation, and of good and evil. Only this can 
explain how the God of the Creation and the 
Satan of Eden, having done their initial work, 
then lie dormant for hundreds of years in favour 
of a Yahveh-Jehovah who is a portable tribal 
deity, carried from place to place in a conveyance 
known as the Ark of the Covenant. 

The mixing of these ideas—the good God 
opposed by Satan, and the angry Jehovah inflict- 
ing disaster on Israel and its enemies alike — has 
caused constant confusion ever since. Even in the 
mid-eighteenth century, when the great Lisbon 
earthquake was followed by remarkable earth 
tremors in London and Manchester, there was a 
chorus of interpretations of these events as visita- 
tions of God’s anger. The Christian Churches have 
always had to face the embarrassing contradic- 
tion between an allegedly all-loving Creator and 
the existence of evil. The invention of Satan never 


really helped, since in the first instance the all- 
loving Creator must have been responsible for 
Satan too. 

Our survey of Jehovah’s morals, based on the 
‘inspired ’ record, show that he had quite normal 
standards for a patriarchal tribal deity, just emerg- 
ing from indulgence in human sacrifice, determined 
to stamp out all vestiges of the veneration of 
women, and with a tribal god’s keen interest in 
fertility and conquests. Jehovah develops rapidly 
from a fertility into a tribal war god, and his 
tendency towards genocide can be simply 
explained by the primitive tribal attitude to war. 
Such modern ethical conceptions as_ honesty, 
chastity, and the ‘ decent reticence’ of our open- 
ing quotation meant nothing to him. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the spread and 
survival of Christianity is that, by attaching itself 
to a deity who has evolved with society from 
primitive tribalism, divine sanction can be found, 
in precept or example, for practically any deed 
that the human mind can conceive. 

If any modern government were to take 
Jehovah’s genocidal commands seriously, disaster 
could be brought to the whole world. 
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WHAT GERMANS THINK TODAY 


by TERENCE DRIVER 


A young humanist living in Germany 


finds no evidence 


HEN Christmas Day 1959 dawned 
cold and sombre over Cologne, it 

\ \ revealed painted manifestations of the 
most hated symbol in the world —the swastika 
— twenty-five-year-old trade-mark of mankind’s 
betrayers. The desecration of Cologne Syna- 
gogue by two members of the ‘ Deutsche Reichs- 
partei’ astounded the world and sparked off a 
blaze of indignation and ‘mud slinging’ at the 
whole German people that spread to every Civi- 
lized corner of the globe. 

I do not intend to dwell upon the horrors 
perpetrated by the Nazis; this has been done 
many times before. All I do wish is for the 
reader to comprehend the fierce heart-searching 
and shame that has assailed every right-thinking 
German in the Federal Republic these past few 
months, and indeed since the end of the war. At 
the initial appearance of these swastikas and 
anti-Jewish slogans the majority of Germans were 
profoundly shocked. 

Many Germans have admitted to me, rather 
dejectedly, that they had been afraid this was 
bound to happen sooner or later. I remember one 


old lady who remarked sadly: ‘ You British have 


no idea what it is like for us. We have a large 
skeleton, and only a very small cupboard, Occa- 
sionally, when our backs are turned, it pops out 
at odd corners, and the whole world jumps down 
our throat.’ And the Bielefeld student: ‘Why 
don’t you give us a chance; maybe our fore- 
bears did betray mankind, but they betrayed us 
too remember.’ 

While it would be nonsense to argue that the 
German character has changed radically over- 
night, it is very true that the present generation 
have a much more democratic outlook. Western 
Germany today enjoys as stable economic and 
political prospects as any other European coun- 
try. For this the Germans have worked cease- 
lessly. Any attempt to deprive them of their 
hard-won future, and return to respectability, 
will meet with unyielding resistance. 

The last war, and its ignominious defeat, has 
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of a Nazi revival 


Raoul Nahrath, ex-Nazi founder of Viking Youth 


made a deep and lasting impact on the German 
mind. It has done much to dispel the unpolitische 
— non-political — outlook that was so typical of 
the average German thirty to forty years ago. To 
understand this essentially German phenomenon, 
one must go back these several decades. 

At the beginning of Hitler’s rise to power most 
people who were non-Nazi (two-thirds of the 
population) saw in this man their ultimate salva- 
tion from the Weimar years of inflation, poverty, 
and unemployment. During the period that fol- 
lowed their attitude to the Third Reich was less 
determined by Hitler or Nazism than by relation 
of the German unpolitische individual towards 
his political community. This attitude preceded 
Nazism, and could not be changed, hard as Hitler 
tried. Only by understanding the outlook of the 
unpolitischen can one understand why Hitler 
obtained such a grip upon the country. In the 
view of the unpolitischen, the Government origi- 
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nates and exists in a sphere outside their influ- 
ence and control. The State is, in their eyes, a 
superior entity high above its individual citizens. 
They may gruimble about it in public but they 
accept it as a force majeure. 

In present-day Germany, however, these 
people, mostly the older generation, are fewer. 
This is partly due to far better methods of educa- 
tion, but I think the majority have learnt by 
bitter experience that politics concerns intimately 
every individual citizen. They know only too 
well that the complacent attitude of the unpoli- 
tischen could start a totalitarian landslide that 
might prove impossible to stop. 

Today, in every Lander all elections are keenly 
contested, and the turn-out on polling-days is far 
in excess of that in the United Kingdom. One 
finds today that political discussions and argu- 
ments develop everywhere, in shops, street cor- 
ners, and Gasthduser—a thing previously un- 
heard of. 

In the Federal Republic the present genera- 
tion are just as healthy, wholesome, and head- 
strong as in Britain or the United States. A par- 
ticular distressing feature of this recent cam- 
paign of defamation, however, is the allegation 
that it is the youth of Germany who harbour 
visions of a neo-Nazi revival. On January 8 the 
chairman of the Federal Youth Ring (Bunde- 
jungendring) issued the following declaration: 
‘The six million young Germans who belong to 
the fourteen large democratic youth organiza- 
tions united in non-partisan and inter-domina- 
tional Bundejungendring, have categorically dis- 
sociated themselves from these irresponsible acti- 
vities . . . German youth has nothing in common 
with these individual offenders. In recent years 
young Germans have often given proof that to 
them mutual esteem is the natural prerequisite 
for living together in a democratic form of 
society. These young people have shown that they 
are seriously endeavouring to overcome their 
Nazi heritage.’ 

It should be noted that young Germans have 
not suddenly begun to express themselves like 
this. As early as 1950 they called for vigilance in 
combating any upsurgence of Nazism. Their 
records are full of practical examples showing 
that the youth of today sincerely repudiate racial 
discrimination. During 1959, when youth rings in 
North Rhine/Westphalia arranged a service to 
commemorate the victims who died in Belsen 





concentration camp. more than 8,000 young men 
and women came to testify to their sorrow and 
shame. One finds little publicity given to the fact 
that every year German boys and girls give their 
services willingly in tending the Jewish ceme- 
teries desecrated by the National Socialists. 

The Deutsche Reichspartei is a very polite 
name for every revolutionary element in German 
politics. When the Communist party was officially 
banned some of its adherents merely took refuge 
under the auspices of the DRP. It is constitu- 
tionally impossible to dissolve the party at the 
moment, but it is being kept under close surveil- 
lance and its field of activity restricted. DRP has 
been decisively rejected by the electorate at every 
election. There can be no doubt that to some 
extent the sporadic anti-Semitic outbreaks can be 
traced to its ranks. 

In conclusion, let it not be forgotten that in 
1945 the German people were broken both in 
body and spirit. For the second time within half 
a century their world was once again in ruins 
around them. They have succeeded not only in 
rebuilding their homeland but their whole way of 
life. We cannot afford to indulge in childish and 
irrational ‘German baiting ’. 
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SCIENCE IN ANCIENT CHINA 


by D. G. MacRAE 


The third volume of Dr Joseph Needham’s monu- 
mental work on Chinese civilization is here reviewed 


HE development of mod- 
ern science is probably the 
single greatest achievement 
in European culture. Other 
societies have seen great scien- 
tific achievements — medieval 
Islam, classical and Hellenistic 
Greece, Babylonian astronomy 
and mathematics, etc. Neverthe- 
less, the successful establish- 
ment of scientific methods of 
observation and experiment, of 
communication, criticism and 
cross-fertilization between scien- 
tists, and of the identification of 
applied science and technology, 
is uniquely European. So far 
there is no really full answer as 
to why this crucial step should 
have been taken in Europe 
rather than elsewhere. 

In Science and Civilization in 
China, Vol Ill (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 150s) Dr Joseph 
Needham holds that the ex- 
planation lies in a social struc- 
ture in which the mercantile 
European bourgeoisie plays a 
central part rather than in one 
founded in a combination of 
peasant life and bureaucratic 
administration, but although I 
am sure that here we touch 
on necessary pre-conditions of 
scientific achievement, yet we 
have not exhausted the efficient 
causes at work. 

This problem becomes all the 
more pressing as Dr Needham’s 
huge enterprise proceeds majes- 
tically on its way. We _ use 
superlatives so easily that they 
tend to become devalued and 
one is left ..without adequate 
language to praise work of this 
character. In three enormous 
volumes Dr Needham and his 
collaborators have analysed the 
social and ideological forces of 
Chinese society and made a 
beginning in the detailed history 
of the special sciences. Nothing 
like this has ever been achieved 
before. 

The history of science has 
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often degenerated into a sort of 
Bradshaw time-table of dis- 
covery. In other hands it has 
sometimes been a _ sort of 
scholarly dictionary of scientific 
biography. Both these elements, 







especially the former, are pre- 
sent of course in this great 
work, but it is really history, a 
connected narrative in which an 
attempt is made to assign effects 
to their appropriate causes and 
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to compare with unparalleled 
learning the developments in 
China with those of the rest of 
the Orient, the classical world, 
and modern Europe. 
Why China Failed 

I am quite incompetent to 
review these three volumes, But 
before the reader decides in the 
face of this confession that he 
should read no further, let me 
add with unbecoming modesty 
that I don’t believe that anyone 
is competent. So far, Dr Need- 
ham’s work has been con- 
sidered mainly by professional 
scientists and historians of 
science on the one hand, and by 
sinologists on the other. All I 
can offer is the contribution of 
a sociologist. This, I think, 
would have been more relevant 
to the earlier volumes, but even 
in the present one, which con- 
sists of the detailed history of 
mathematics, astronomy, and 
the related subjects geography, 
geology, and mineralogy, I 
think that perhaps there are 
some things that I can say. 

One of the first of these is to 
praise the style. Nothing can 
disguise the patience and the 
extent of the scholarship that 
has gone into the construction, 
illustration, and organization of 
this book. All of these are assi- 
milated to a constant and com- 
plete clarity and an engaging 
simplicity—which is never dull 
—of explanation. The Cam- 
bridge University Press are to 
be congratulated on their pre- 
sentation of this limpid text: 
the book is physically enormous 
but extremely easy to read and 
the illustrations are of exem- 
plary magnificence combined 
with clarity, One hundred and 
fifty shillings is a great deal to 
pay for a book, but the more 
one examines this volume, the 
more one is astonished by the 
moderation of its cost! 

Dr Needham is in love with 
China, and there is perhaps a 
tendency for him to find that 
all Chinese geese are, in fact, 
swans. The reader who remem- 
bers his school geometry will 
find at the very beginning of the 
book a statement of the Chinese 
attack on the famous theorem 








of Pythagoras. What we learn 
at school is remarkably similar 
to what was put forward as a 
proof of this theorem in Hellen- 
istic Greece. Its enormous supe- 
riority to the Chinese example 
is evident. 

China failed, for two reasons 
perhaps, to develop a systematic 
formal logic, or the ideal of 
mathematical rigour. Viewing 
the world of experience in essen- 
tially organic terms and at the 
same time bound to a language 
of extraordinary concreteness, 
perhaps nothing else was possible 
in China except under the impact 
of external contact with socie- 
ties in which rigour and logic 
had advanced further. Yet one 
cannot but be struck how this 
handicapped Chinese mathe- 
matics and how it prevented, as 
I think, communication between 
mathematicians, so that the 
story of Chinese mathematics as 
told by Dr Needham is one of 
new and brilliant starts which 
seem never to have accumu- 
lated. 

Even if the Chinese under- 
stood the use of place values for 
2,000 years before this was fully 
grasped and expressed in what 
we call Hindu numerals, yet 
how extraordinarily clumsy was 
their numerical system and how 
little they did with it! Dr Need- 
ham is somewhat too inclined 
to look for ‘firsts’ in the his- 
tory of Chinese achievement: 
what he has to tell us is quite 
remarkable enough without 
worrying too much about prio- 
rities. Indeed, if one is to know 
science by its fruits one will find 
this great book rather depress- 
ing, for we are given a history 
of genuine success which seems 
to have led to nothing. Social 
factors to foster the develop- 
ment of science and to make 
scientific work professional 
were not to be found in that 
long stability punctuated only 
by the rise and fall of 
dynasties which is so largely the 
history of China from _ the 
second century Bc down to the 
end of the Ching period in 1911. 

In China astronomy was very 
largely an applied science, as it 
must always be in an agrarian 
society with well-marked sea- 


sons and a complex irrigation 
system. Again, the achievement 
is most exciting, and some of 
the ‘firsts’ of genuine impor- 
tance—for example, sunspot 
observation. Yet one cannot but 
feel that here a geometrical 
astronomy, of the kind with 
which we have been concerned 
ever since the Greeks, ought to 
have developed out of the vast 
body of knowledge and calcu- 
lation. It did not do so, perhaps 
just because Chinese astronomy 
was Official and bound up with 
the conduct of the State and 
even the cult of the Emperor of 
the middle Kingdom. 


Bureaucracy to Blame 


And what above all strikes 
one when one reads these lumi- 
nous and fascinating pages is 
how much all astronomy and 
all mathematics and subsequent 
scientific work owes to the 
peoples of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia. To read Dr Needham is 
to undergo a liberal education 
in the essential unity in history 
of all human culture. 

Much the same can be said 
about the chapters of ‘The 
Science of the Earth’. Here 
again, although much systema- 
tic work was done, yet logical 
organization and _institutionali- 
zation were again lacking. More 
clearly here than anywhere else 
the Chinese were often far 
ahead of any other nation, and 
in no other country could such 
ancient sources still be of some 
practical value. Yet even here, 
where, as in mining, much of 
the science was actually applied, 
yet the scholarly tradition of 
China prevented any clear de- 
velopment of a continuing 
school of scientific investigation. 

As everyone knows, China 
was dominated throughout her 
history by the scholar bureau- 
crats, chosen by examination in 
the Chinese. classics, and their 
ideology was above all . one 
which deprecated other forms 
of learning. It is perhaps above 
all in this factor, even more 
than in their organistic outlook, 
that the failure of Chinese 
scientists to fulfil the splendid 
promise of their work.can be 
explained’ “‘” ~ 
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THE LIMITS OF PURE REASON 


by MEYRICK H. CARRE 


Modern philosophy has abandoned the hope 
that reason can discover moral absolutes 


ANT taught that reason, when divorced 
Ke accurate observation of facts, is 

barren, and he proceeded to show that 
metaphysics, in the sense of the rational know- 
ledge of objects that cannot be observed, is 
impossible. Before Kant’s day and long after him 
up to our own times the attempt to obtain know- 
ledge of the world, or of the soul, or of God by 
purely rational methods was boldly undertaken. 
The first great master of the modern age who 
expounded a philosophy of Nature, the soul, and 
God on these lines was Descartes. 


The Method of Descartes 

Charmed by the clarity and strictness of mathe- 
matics, he set himself to discover a chain of 
self-evident truths, which should have the univer- 
sality and necessity of the axioms of geometry. 
The cardinal truths are truths concerning the self 
and God, which are detached from the uncertain 
and variable truths gained through experience. 
From the central propositions relating to these 
realities are deduced the universal truths of 


‘physics, and from them are inferred all the 


mechanisms of the heavenly bodies, of the air, of 
heat, of magnetism, of organic processes, and a 
vast range of other scientific matters. 

Descartes had many disciples in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, who applied his grand 
deductive method with various modifications. A 
new type of the pure rational method in philo- 
sophy was propounded at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by Hegel and by Fichte, the 
former setting forth a scheme of thought which 
at least appears to be a comprehensive deductive 
system, where a dialectical sequence of concepts 
takes the place of a mechanistic physics, Fichte, 
before him, constructed a philosophy out of the 
logical character of the universal self or mind. 
Hegel had numerous imitators in Germany, 
France, and England, a number of whom 
departed some distance from the master’s doc- 
trines. In the present century deductive meta- 
physics has everywhere declined, though there are 
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even now philosophers in Continental universities 
who uphold the old outlook in philosophy. 

The destruction of rational metaphysics has 
resulted from many lines of attack. Descartes’ 
faith in the certainty and cogency of knowledge 
that took mathematics for its model was under- 
mined by advances in mathematics itself. Other 
geometries than that of Euclid, and equally 
cogent, were invented, and it was pointed out that 
it is possible to take different premisses as points 
of departure for the theorems of geometry. We 
are not compelled to reason in one way by the 
demands of indefeasible self-evidence ; we are led 
to prefer one set of axioms to another by con- 
siderations of convenience and economy. 

The validity of the theorems of mathematics in 
general has been shown to depend upon the defi- 
nitions of the terms employed, and these, such as 
number or parallel lines, can be defined in new 
ways. But the principal mode of criticism that 
has destroyed the pretensions of rationalism has 
been a revival, with greater subtlety, of Hume’s 
logic of assertions. 


Consign to the Flames 

Hume distinguished two classes of reasoning, 
that which was occupied with purely logical or 
with mathematical discussion and that which was 
concerned with matters of fact. Treatises such as 
volumes of divinity or of school metaphysics 
which contained neither of these classes of rea- 
soning, he declared, should be committed to the 
flames, for they can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion. 

Hume’s drastic methods have been greatly 
refined by the logical activities of the Vienna 
school, and in our own country by the work of 
Moore, Russell and Wittgenstein, and by contem- 
porary- British philosophers. The heart of this 
complex movement of thought may be described 
in simple terms as follows: in order to establish 
the truth of any assertion, whether it be about 
the poetry of Milton, the habits of the dog-fish, 
or the immortality of the human soul, it is neces- 
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sary to consider what kind of evidence or argu- 
ment is required. 

In the earlier days of the movement, at the 
hands of the logical positivists, an insistence on 
too narrow a criterion of empirical evidence had 
the remarkable consequence of making meaning- 
less, not only metaphysical statements, but also 
moral, zsthetic and theological assertions. But, 
even when the tests of truth and falsity had been 
widened to embrace further ranges of empirical 
evidence, the distinction between statements that 
depend upon conventional definitions and those 
the truth of which can be determined only by 
recourse to observation or experiment was main- 
tained. 

The first group is true only within the conven- 
tions that prescribe the use of the terms or sym- 
bols in various systems, mathematical, physical, 
logical, and so on. If the terms or axioms are 
prescribed to have certain meanings or usages, 
then certain consequences of these definitions 
must inevitably follow, and the question at issue 
here is decided by reference not to facts but to 
the definitions. 

The second group comprises questions in which 
logical certainty is not attainable, but truth 
about the world or what exists is attainable, all 
the truth that is possible. The distinction on which 
I have touched rules out metaphysical arguments 
founded on universal and necessary truths. Know- 
ledge of reality can be attained only by the piece- 
meal work of the sciences and by the application 
of the processes of observation, experiment, and 
hypothesis to all provinces of human experience. 

The repudiation of the method of reasoning 
from self-evident truths to the structure of reality 
and the acceptance of the manifold ways of 
experimental inquiry carry with them the aban- 
donment of the false hopes of adopting one 
general and infallible procedure in philosophy. 
There is no general method that can be applied 
to truth in all fields; there are innumerable 
methods applicable to the immense variety of 
problems and facts. Einstein remarked that no 
single theory of scientific method could be any- 
thing but shallow. No general method of philo- 
sophy can be anything but verbal. 

Psychological inquiries have enforced the same 
lesson. They have brought out the presence of 
interest and selection in all our awareness and 
thought. Any section of experience can be viewed 
in alternative ways in relation to the purposes 


that govern the description of it. And just as there 
is no purely objective and necessary division of 
things upon which a philosopher can build a 
metaphysical system, so there is no transcendent 
and bodiless observer or timeless self that can 
provide the premiss of an absolute idealism. 

In the late nineteenth century rational meta- 
physics in the manner of Hegel was associated 
by English thinkers with Christian theology. From 
the time of Jowett’s lectures at Oxford in 1847 to 
the publication of William Temple’s Gifford Lec- 
tures in 1934 a line of distinguished theologians 
found support for their belief in the dialectical 
process of Hegel. There were, indeed, severe 
critics of this association of theology with 
Hegelian metaphysics, but the return to the prin- 
ciples of British empiricism was the work of later 
philosophers. 


Revolt from Rationalism 

The bearing of this movement on theological 
belief has not yet been adequately explored. 
Books such as Essays in Philosophical Theology, 
edited by A. Flew and A. MacIntyre, 1955, have 
begun to discuss the issues. I do not wish to refer 
further to the connection between the disappear- 
ance of rationalist philosophy and theology. I 
wish to mention the recent wave of empiricism 
in the sphere of moral theory and the revolt from 
rationalism in ethics which accompanies it. 

Ethical rationalism has had many forms. The 
older type was expounded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Clarke and others, who declared that, 
analogous to the physical order of Nature, there 
are universal moral relations in the universe, dis- 
cernible by reason. Goodness is a certain con- 
gruity of a person with things and with other 
persons, and this relationship is eternal, essential, 
and necessary. 

The parallel with Cartesian rationalism is 
obvious. Some modern writers, such as H. A. 
Prichard, held that the knowledge of our duty is 
direct, immediate and certain, like our knowledge 
of the axioms of geometry. Moral knowledge is 
self-evident. 

The objection to this position is that self- 
evident knowledge affords us no reason for 
action. If we see that the statement, ‘it is right 
to keep one’s promises or contracts’, is a neces- 
sary truth, which cannot be denied without con- 
tradiction, it does not follow that we ought to do 
anything towards keeping our promises. There is 
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no universal connection between an axiomatic 
statement and an action. 

The objection to theoretical reason masquerad- 
ing as moral principle has been met by intro- 
ducing a different form of ethical rationalism. 
Kant presented philosophers with the notion of 
practical reason. Practical reason is manifested in 
the actions of a man of good will, whose motives 
are not those of selfish desire but of duty. And 
the conceptions we have of our duty are not 
merely propositions but commands. 

A number of philosophers in the thirties of the 
present century made the imperatives of duty the 
central feature of their moral theories; and in 
their writings there appeared the terms of logical 
necessity, such as universal rule, entailment, com- 
pulsion. When the commands of duty conflict, as 
when the obligation to tell the truth conflicts, in 
the case of a dying man, with the obligation to 
be merciful, then it is necessary to estimate the 
relative force of the moral claims involved. 


The Problem of Conscience 

Critics were quick to point out that this means 
a virtual abandonment of the absolute commands 
of duty. Rational moralists tried to escape the 
difficulty by asserting that all the commands of 
the conscience are fundamentally consistent with 
one another. Here the similarity with systems of 
geometrical or logical rationalism in metaphysics 
is again apparent. 

The ordinary form of rationalism in the moral 
teaching of orators, journalists, and preachers is, 
however, the belief: that has been mentioned, 
that there are moral rules, which we are exhorted 
by conscience to obey and which are universally 
valid. This common belief is now exposed to the 
inquiries of psychologists, sociologists, and_his- 
torians as well as to those of philosophers. Just 
as the inviolable axioms of mathematics and 
logic came to be understood as one set of con- 
ventions among other conventions, so the axioms 
of conscience are seen as the products of par- 
ticular forms of education in particular environ- 
ments. 

The labours of sociologists, historians, and 
psychologists have shown how moral imperatives 
are coloured by the social conventions of place 
and time. Prof Crane Brinton’s A History of 
Western Morals is a recent account of the 
changes that have affected men’s opinions in 
cardinal questions of conduct since the Dark 
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Ages. The quality of a man’s intelligence, as well 
as his education, his profession and his position 
in society, shape and circumscribe his moral 
beliefs. Yet even in his own circles he becomes 
aware of numerous standards, and public debates 
on property, birth-control, and the rights of the 
individual serve both to broaden and refine his 
perceptions. 

The importance of examining questions of 
moral philosophy in particular contexts and in 
the conditions of historical institutions, economic, 
religious and legal, is part of the theme of Mr 
Stuart Hampshire’s recent book, Thought and 
Action. He dwells on the uselessness of an 
abstract ethics that describes essential virtues 
apart from the details of behaviour and expres- 
sion in which the changing ideals of men are 
incorporated. The type of moral theory, the 
rationalist type, that confines itself to the dis- 
cussion of general terms, right, good, ought, tends 
to be as vacuous as the type of esthetic theory 
that concentrates upon the meaning of beauty in 
general. 

A man keeps himself morally alive, not by any 
general theory, still less by a naive confidence in 
established classifications, but by constant dis- 
crimination of circumstances and consequences. 
Such a man can no longer think of his judg- 
ments of morality as a search for timeless truths 
or for absolute values. He will count himself 
more free when he is able to detach himself from 
the limitations of his particular phase of social 
development and he will realize that, in his own 
society and in others, the concepts of justice and 
equality and friendship and all the ways of life 
that call for praise and blame will always need 
to be revised. 

Rationalism in ethics is now being demolished 
as completely as the old metaphysical rationalism 
of the seventeenth century. In the opinion of 
Professor Nowell-Smith the most pervasive con- 
fusion into which ethics has been drawn is that of 
transferring to discussions of moral discourse the 
logical concepts that have been successfully used 
in the fields of mathematics or science. In his 
Ethics (1956) he addresses himself to unmask the 
mistaken doctrines about virtues and vices to 
which philosophers have been led by these 
methods. His book is one of many, but perhaps 
the most impressive of recent dissections of moral 
rationalism through precise elucidation of the 
concepts used in moral discussion. 
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An African’s View of Christianity 
by ERNEST GRAVES-ABAYIE 


A Ghanaian who nearly became a Carthusian 
monk here describes his personal reactions 


ONSIDER the case of an African who, 
through no fault or personal decision on 
( ve part, but merely through circumstances 
of birth and upbringing, expends energy for more 
than thirty years in believing and preoccupying 
himself with the Christian faith in general and 
Roman Catholicism in particular, Catholicism, it 
should be realized, did not evolve indigenously in 
his own country, Ghana. It was brought from 
foreign lands thousands of miles away by people 
having their own peculiar cultural and religious 
mentality, and even different skin pigmentation. 
It was received by Africans, if not because they 
were politically subject, at least to express grati- 
tude, indebtedness, and enlightenment for medi- 
cal, health and educational benefits received from 
missionaries. 
Then this African’s eyes became open to the 
fact that he has every reason to conclude that his 
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connection with this religion has been nothing 
else but sheer make-believe. He understands how 
he has fooled about with unfulfilled aspirations 
(e.g. three attempts to enter the priesthood 
including an attempt at the contemplative life in 
a Carthusian monastery). He would have been a 
far happier and better man if he had had no 
connection with it. 

He now derives greater, deeper, truer, more 
spontaneous and more congenial religion and 
humanism from contemplation of natural pheno- 
mena and the feeling of being pervaded through 
them here and now. This can be found more in 
the fugues of Bach, the wisdom, the ethical and 
ethnic insight that invariably accompanies liba- 
tion — the basic and simple ‘ pouring rite’ of his 
people —-more even in the Old than the New 
Testament. 

His one reaction, his one compensation, his 
one satisfaction, his one way of restoring himself 
to a normal frame of mind in order to start life 
all over again, unencumbered by extraneous (if 
not mythical) doctrines centred on the name 
‘Christ ’, consists in genuinely and uncontrollably 
yearning for the opportunity to avow, as publicly 
as possible, that his connection with the Christian 
faith in general and Roman Catholicism in par- 
ticular was a positive and severe curse. 

He feels that this avowal is the only way of 
lifting and dissolving the curse. It is the indivi- 
dual alone, and no one else, who can conclude 
whether his connection with something has been 
a blessing or a curse, however different other 
people’s appraisal of the same thing may be. 

Roman Catholic doctrines of the Mass, Abso- 
lution, Infallibility, and authority to canonize 
saints, are seen to be incompatible with the New 
Testament, especially the Acts and Epistles. If 
one version of Christianity is true, then the other 
must be false. To see the incompatibility between 
these different interpretations an adult requires 
no other qualification than the possession of a 
normal, workaday mind, coupled with intellec- 
tual honesty and courage. I myself published a 
pamphlet entitled, J am Ashamed to Have Been 
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Born a Roman Catholic, and sent copies to vari- 
ous Protestant societies in London, Dublin and 
Belfast. 

If the reader ponders on the existence within 
the very bosom of the Christian faith of both the 
Catholic Truth Society and the Protestant Truth 
Society, each side claiming hundreds of millions 
of followers, including intellectuals, he will see 
that this bewildering phenomenon reflects inex- 
orably on the competence of the Founder of the 
Christian Faith as a teacher. For what the Foun- 
der taught has produced opposing camps who 
once resorted to wars of religion. 


To put his whole reaction in a nutshell, the 
African becomes aware of the objective unreason- 
ableness, cruelty and injustice of the claim of 
necessity of faith (backed by threats of everlast- 
ing torments and promises of everlasting bliss), 
in the existence, life, deeds and sayings of some- 
one reported to have lived nearly two thousand 
years ago. His own people, the Jews, had been 
conditioned for thousands of years by their 
various prophets to expect a Messiah to sit on the 
throne of David and rule them as their King. 
They did not, and still do not, accept Jesus as 
their expected Messiah. 


WHY WORLD GOVERNMENT? 


by JOSEPH REEVES 


Unless nations renounce sovereignty we 
may not prevent the catastrophe of war 


HOSE of us who advocate World Govern- 

| ment are all too familiar with the type of 

criticism levelled against my article in the 

January Humanist by several readers. The idea 

is dismissed as impracticable or else doomed to 
fail. 

But what is the alternative? To leave things as 
they are and hope they will get no worse? If that 
solution fails the result will be war. 

I wrote my article because I felt — and still do 
— that we have very little time to consolidate the 
forces of peace against those which could drive 
us into a devastating world war. I am appalled 
by the prodigious rate at which nuclear arma- 
ments are being stockpiled. 

One correspondent to The Humanist wrote to 
the effect that John Hargrave in 1927 had said 
‘war is totally unnecessary, it springs from a 
faulty financial system’. He inferred that as the 
League of Nations and the United Nations had 
been unable to prevent war World Government 
would likewise fail. 


Mistakes of the Past 


Let me make myself quite clear on this point. 
These world organizations failed to preserve 
peace because the nations which created them 
failed to give them the authority and the instru- 
ments to ensure peace. No nation was prepared 
to surrender sovereignty in matters of defence or 
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accept compulsory arbitration in conflicts be- 
tween member States for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing peace. Without the vital surrender of sove- 
reignty, no World Authority could guarantee 
world disarmament and permanent peace. Merely 
to create a World Parliament without this autho- 
rity would be to reproduce the fatal errors of 
the past. 

If we really want to stop war, we must create 
the necessary machinery for this purpose. We 
have stopped wars within the sovereign State. We 
have devised the necessary machinery for this 
purpose —a police force, law courts, arbitration, 
and above all, a parliament to enact enforceable 
laws to protect the citizen. 

Those who believe in World Government are 
working for the establishment of an authority 
which would regulate the affairs of mankind in 
exactly the same manner. We believe that unless 
we do this we shall perish. 

Another correspondent considered the idea 
Utopian because in a world representative assem- 
bly Britain would have one vote whereas China 
would have sixty. Today, in the United Nations, 
Britain has one vote, but the Commonwealth has 
others, and China is unfortunately not a member. 
China should be a member, and we shall have no 
really acceptable World Authority until she is 
admitted. 

But representation is a matter for discussion. 
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Those who set up the World Authority will have 
to consider the requirements of the small nations 
as well as of the densely populated areas. Today, 
Iceland and Luxemburg have the same representa- 
tion as Britain and France. This is something 
which needs adjusting. 

H. G. Wells, writing In Search of Hot Water 
(November 1939) stated: ‘ The whole intellectual 
life of man revolts against this intolerable, suffo- 
cating, murderous nuisance, the obsolescent 
national State. A world revolution to a higher 
social order, a world order, or utter downfall lies 
before us all.’ 


The Gospel of Peace 

The British public knows that should war come 
the warning may be no more than four minutes. 
A popular newspaper stated recently: ‘ The race 
of nuclear madmen has reached the point where 
the only valuable, sane, and constructive thing to 
do is HALT. This is the striking lead Britain can 
give the world. There is no safety for anyone 
unless they ALL halt.’ 

This is strong meat, but we have reached a 
situation in which strong speaking and writing 
are imperative. Our security can now be guaran- 
teed for no more than four minutes and we in 
Britain are placed geographically at the very 
heart of the danger. 

Given permanent peace the lives of countless 
millions could be enriched beyond recognition, 
not only in the affluent West but in the as yet 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The full 
application of the techniques of science we 
already possess would raise material standards of 
living and eliminate or at least reduce the 
scourges of disease. 

If that is our goal—and surely it is what all 
humanists desire—-we must work for peace 
unceasingly. We must spread the gospel of peace 
and fire the imagination of men with its possi- 
bilities. 

In my own view we must not only declare our 
willingness to stop the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, as well as nuclear tests, but set an 
example to the world by progressively disarming. 

Even this is not enough. Universal peace will 
not be maintained by magic. The only practical 
way is to transform the United Nations into a 
World Authority with the means to supervise 
universal disarmament of both nuclear and con- 
ventional weapons. 


SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


by T. R. MILES 


A ‘ free-lance Christian’ objects to 
Dr Hutten’s review of his book 


HE _ immediate stimulus’ which has 
| prompted these reflections is an article by 
Dr E. H. Hutten (The Humanist, June 
1959), entitled ‘Science and Religion Today’, 
part of which is an examination of my book 
Religion and the Scientific Outlook. A discussion 
with Dr Hutten of philosophical technicalities 
(e.g. the relation of ‘ ought’ and ‘is’ sentences) 
would be out of place here; but I should like to 
call attention to what I consider a particularly 
dangerous pitfall in discussions of religion (and 
politics, too, for that matter)—the danger of 
responding too vehemently to labels. 

Dr Hutten points out —and I agree with him 
— that the labels ‘ materialism ’, ‘ behaviourism ’, 
and ‘determinism’ are problematic, since it is 
difficult to give any of them a very precise mean- 
ing. What I want to suggest is that the same holds 
of the label ‘ religion’. Apparently I am ‘for’ it 
and Dr Hutten is ‘ against’ it; I therefore belong 
to the ‘enemy camp’, and the climax of Dr 
Hutten’s discussion is that the enemy side must 
admit ‘total defeat’. But surely there are many 
different kinds of religion; some religious 
behaviour is deplorable, some is not. Even non- 
Christian humanism can perfectly well be called 
a religion; and I see no reason why readers of 
The Humanist should object to such a linguistic 
proposal, unless they start with the pointless 
axiom that whatever the word ‘ religion’ means it 
shall be deemed to mean something bad. 

I do not dispute that labels are necessary where 
serious differences in outlook are involved, and I 
do not dispute that such differences separate, e.g. 
the diehard fundamentalist from the rabid atheist 
(even though, like the extreme ‘right’ and the 
extreme ‘left’ in politics, the two may have more 
in common psychologically than either realizes). 
To those of us, however, who are neither diehard 
fundamentalists nor rabid atheists the situation is 
disquieting. Personally I can see not two camps 
(‘religion’ versus ‘anti-religion’), but a large 
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number of camps, with varying degrees of alli- 
ance and rivalry between them. What I am pro- 
testing about is the attempt to fit all of us into 
either one camp or the other. (And, incidentally, 
I do not doubt that if Jesus himself had had to 
decide between a ‘ religious’ camp and an ‘ anti- 
religious ’ one he would have chosen the latter). 

The ‘two-camp’ mentality seems to me dan- 
gerous for three reasons. In the first place it tends 
to make us assume that ‘our side’ (whichever 
side it may be) has the monopoly of ‘ rational 
people’ and ‘honest thinking’ (these words are 
taken from Dr Hutten’s article). Secondly it 
tempts us to indulge in fault-picking, e.g. 
announcing with joy that our opponent has 
made a slip over a point of detail—a date, per- 
haps, a reference, or a quotation — when this is 
unimportant to his argument, or calling in ques- 
tion his qualifications, as has been done all too 
often, I fear, to Mrs Margaret Knight, usually 
quite unjustifiably. Thirdly, and most seriously, if 
one thinks of a writer as belonging to ‘ the enemy 
camp’, there is serious danger. of misconstruing 
his argument; one inevitably thinks of him in 
terms of a fixed ‘stereotype —a stereotype in 
which all the most unpleasant features of the 
opposite side are emphasized. 


No Sides Taken 

This is precisely what has happened in Dr 
Hutten’s discussion of my book. If this sort of 
thing were not so common an occurrence in 


‘religious controversy, I should have been utterly 


astonished that anyone could so thoroughly have 
misconstrued my purpose. Thus Dr Hutten repre- 
sents me as ‘pleading for (the) acceptance’ of 
Christian doctrine. The following passages must, 
it seems, have been completely overlooked (pre- 
sumably because they did not fit in with his 
“stereotype ’): ‘No attempt will be made to 
commend any one set of religious beliefs’ (p 1); 
‘It is . ... completely outside the scope of this 
book to argue on general grounds as to what 
religious practices, if any, are desirable’ (p 185); 
‘In accordance with the general policy of this 
book I am not taking sides on the question of 
whether acceptance (sc. of the parable of the 
incarnation) is appropriate’ (p 199). Moreover, 
the writer of the editorial in the same number of 
The Humanist (June 1959) says: ‘Their latest 
ploy is exposed in a review in this issue of a book 
which seeks rather desperately to find comfort in 
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linguistic philosophy’ (my italics). Who are 
‘they’? (I did not realize I was being a spokes- 
man for anyone but myself). A ploy is clearly 
what ‘their side’ indulge in; it is the non-O.K, 
word for ‘brilliant argument’. And to suggest 
that I was ‘desperately looking for comfort’ 
invests the whole subject with an emotional aura 
which was completely foreign to the purpose of 
my book. 

The techniques of modern philosophy were 
used by me for what I had hoped was a dispas- 
sionate examination of whether certain sentences 
are or are not compatible with certain other sen- 
tences. As well might one seek comfort in the 
binomial theorem! And as to the conclusions 
which I reach, they are often similar to Dr 
Hutten’s ; indeed since in many cases the issues 
are matters of logic this is scarcely surprising. 


Free-lance Christians 

I agree with Dr Hutten that materialism, 
behaviourism, and determinism (or certain ver- 
sions of it) are not part of the scientific outlook 
but misguided metaphysical superstructures ; this 
is precisely what I was saying! I agree with Dr 
Hutten that the verification principle should not 
be used as a ‘big stick’; indeed I actually say 
as much on pp 24 and 47. I agree that value- 
sentences, e.g. ‘Do not kill ’, were never dismissed 
as meaningless ; this is precisely what I say on pp 
24 and 47. And of course I agree that my argu- 
ment ‘leaves open the question of whether reli- 
gion is acceptable at all’. What disturbs me is 
that Dr Hutten should suppose that I disagree 
on these points and should then proceed to cor- 
rect me in such militant fashion. All, presumably, 
because I am supposed to belong in the ‘ enemy 
camp’. ‘ 

Any minority group is liable to run into diffi- 
culty over labels. Thus to my mind it is an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of Peace News that, when 
giving e.g. lists of Labour MPs, it puts an asterisk 
against certain names,-.and explains below that 
the asterisk signifies.‘ pacifist’. One is thus 
tempted to assume that anyone whose name does 
not carry the asterisk belongs in the enemy camp 
(or in ‘ our’ camp for those who take pacifism as 
a non-O.K, label). Once again I do not deny that 
there are genuine disputes over the morality of 
e.g. H-bomb warfare; but there are all degrees 
of pacifism, and in a serious study of contem- 
porary affairs the moral issues are so complex 
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that there is surely no room for slinging mud at 
‘the other side’. Moreover, such mud never 
reaches the Blimps and Jingoists, one’s real 
opponents ; it reaches only those moderates who 
do not call themselves pacifists but who write 
articles which at least consider pacifism worth 
examining. Similarly, should not Dr Hutten and 
the writer of the editorial have reserved their mud 
(if mud there must be) for fundamentalists, and 
not for free-lance Christians like myself who at 
least show that they take non-Christian humanism 
seriously. 

I have not in this article attempted to talk 
about religion, nor is what I have said intended 
to be ‘for’ it or ‘against’ it. What I have been 
talking about is methods of arguing. My two 
main points are: (1) A ‘label’ is not an entirely 
efficient indicator of what a person believes ; 
there are many varieties of Christianity, human- 
ism, pacifism, socialism, etc.; (2) If we put a 
‘label’ on a person, we tend to misrepresent his 
views. Finally, I would emphasize that we are all 
liable to be misled by labels, whatever our reli- 
gious or political beliefs; and to dispute whether 
‘our side’ (whichever side it is) slings more mud 


than ‘ their side’ is merely to prolong an unhelp- 
ful kind of controversy. 


A RepLy By Dr E. H. HuTTEN 


Mr Miles’ reflections on my review of his book 
bear out, I fear, the criticism I have made. 

To call someone ‘ religious’ who declares him- 
self to be so can hardly be regarded as ‘ pinning 
a label’ on him, i.e. libelling him — it may be 
merely descriptive. I am of course well aware of 
the spectrum of beliefs that is represented by 
religion. Yet there is something in common to 
all, from the most rabid fundamentalist to the 
meekest unitarian. The OED expresses it by say- 
ing that religion is *. . . human recognition of 
superhuman controlling power & esp. of a per- 
sonal God entitled to obedience, effect of such 
recognition on conduct and mental attitude’, I 
have used the word in this sense and, I think, Mr 
Miles has done so, too. 

While Mr Miles, however, tried to show that 
religion and science are compatible, I have 
pointed out, in my review of his book, that he 
has failed. I need not quote the OED on the 
meaning of ‘science’ to show that science is not 
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with ‘a 


compatible 
power’. This is of course not the whole argu- 
ment. The main thing is that we cannot gain 
anything by denying differences where they exist, 
as Mr Miles tries to do. Thus, the ‘ two-camp 
mentality’ is unavoidable, although Mr Miles 


superhuman 


controlling 


feels that it leads to ascribing ‘ honest thinking’ 
only to one’s own side. I do not wish to discuss 
again the scholastic arguments in his book. To 
say that certain arguments concerning religion 
and morality ‘must be met by the way of 
silence ’, etc, is, in my view, casuistry. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE FIRST INDIAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE _1857- 
1859: K. Marx and F. Engels 
(Lawrence & Wishart, London ; 
Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow; 4s). As an 
exile in London, Karl Marx 
maintained himself partly by 
loans and gifts from Frederick 
Engels and partly by journal- 
ism, mainly for the New York 
Daily Tribune. This little vol- 
ume consists of his contribu- 
tions to that newspaper during 
the period of the Indian 
Mutiny, along with a number 
of articles written by Engels 
himself. 

Marx was a good journalist 
and had taken quite a lot of 
trouble about Indian affairs. So, 
too, had Engels, who had 
always made a hobby of mili- 
tary matters and was particu- 
larly concerned with the strate- 
gic and tactical aspects of the 


_Mutiny. It need hardly be added 


that both were extremely intel- 
ligent. The result is a really use- 
ful little volume from which a 
fairly clear idea of the course 
of Indian events in these crucial 
years can be derived. Neither 
writer had first-hand knowledge 
of the East and, of course, they 
had to rely on secondary infor- 
mation for the progress of 
events. Yet they both had a 
sharp eye for what was signifi- 
cant and very considerable in- 
terpretative powers. 

One thing is particularly in- 
teresting in 1960: both Marx 
and Engels could, and freely 
did, abuse Britain, make re- 
marks about British soldiers 
and administrators which would 
today be thought libellous, and 
criticized, often most unjustly, 
the course of British politics. 
This they could do while living 
in Victorian England and enjoy- 
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ing the benefits of that liberal 
freedom which they were so 
concerned to attack, and about 
which they so often sneered. 
One can only approve such 
liberty, but its actual exercise 
leaves an unpleasant taste. 
Nevertheless the effort was 
quite worthwhile of putting 
together this little volume for 
both professional students of 
Marxism and/or Indian affairs, 
and even for the general 
reader, who will find here a 
very clear picture of what 
Marxism actually means as a 
system of political and social 


interpretation. D.G.MACRAE 
THE FUTURE OF MAN, by 
P. B. Medawar (Methuen, 


10s 6d). The Reith Lectures for 
1959, now available in book 
form, have far more practical 
bearing on life than Professor 
Lovell’s lectures on cosmology, 
though they were not so suc- 
cessful in kindling the popular 
imagination. One reason—and 
there are others—is that they 
contain a heavy dose of genetic 
terms. Such words as heterozy- 
gote, homozygote, polymor- 
phic, endosomatic, exosomatic 
stun the listener, but they are 
readily absorbed on the printed 
page, for Professor Medawar 
gives clear definitions. The im- 
portance of this little book to 
the intelligent layman, for 
whom it is intended, is the cor- 
rective it supplies to facile 
generalizations based on bad or 
out-of-date biology. 

The rise of genetics, for 
example, encouraged extrava- 
gant hopes of improving the 
quality of human stock by con- 
trolled breeding. Such problems 
—apart from the moral issues 
involved—are seen to be far 
more complex than was at first 


supposed. Again, the concept of 
evolution was applied precipi- 
tately to history and _ social 
development. There was an idea 
that Nature intended us to fol- 
low a certain path and all we 
had to do was to find it. Nature 
was always ‘right’—a concealed, 
watered-down version of ‘de- 
sign’. But Nature, in this sense, 
is often wrong. ‘It is a profound 
truth’, Professor Medawar says, 
‘that Nature does not know 
best, that genetical evolution, if 
we choose to look at it liverishly, 
instead of with fatuous good 
humour, is a story of waste, 
makeshift, _ compromise, and 
blunder.” And he concludes: 
‘People who brandish naturalis- 
tic principles at us are usually 
up to mischief. Think only of 
what we have suffered from a 
belief in the existence and over- 
riding authority of a fighting 
instinct; from the doctrines of 
racial superiority and the meta- 
physics of blood and soil; from 
the belief that warfare between 
men and classes of men or 
nations represents the fulfilment 
of historical laws.’ These things 
badly needed to be said. 


NIETZSCHE’S UNPUB.- 
LISHED LETTERS. Trans- 
lated and edited by Kurt F. 
Leidecker (Philosophical  Lib- 
rary, $3.75). New light was 
thrown on the troubled and 
baffling personality of Nietzsche 
when Professor Karl Schlecta 
discovered that some of the 
letters which appeared to be 
addressed by Nietzsche to his 
sister, Elisabeth, were in fact 
written to his mother. Elisabeth 
committed these forgeries in 
order to show that she had a 
more intimate understanding 
of her brother than was the 
case. She married a_ virulent 
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anti-Semite and helped to create 
the stereotype of the racialist 
prophet of Superman which 
was turned to propagandist use 
by Hitler. It is true that there 
are extravagant statements in 
Nietzsche’s writings which lend 
colour to the popular picture. 
He preached government by an 
élite, but the Nazi gangsters 
were not at all the sort of élite 
he had in mind. His poetic 
rhapsodizing must be distin- 
guished from serious philoso- 
phizing—of which he was not 
really capable. The selection of 
his correspondence now trans- 
lated for the first time by Dr 
Kurt F. Leidecker, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, shows the 
tragic development from an 
affectionate, idealistic youth to 
the collapse of his brilliant and 
original mind. 


THE OVERBURY AFFAIR, 
by Miriam Allen deFord (Chil- 
ton Co, Philadelphia, $3.50). 
Who murdered Sir Thomas 
Overbury? This is one of the 
classic mysteries of crime. Its 
ingredients are so rich that no 
novelist would have dared to 
pack such a collection of fan- 
tastic episodes into one story. 
Overbury met his death while a 
prisoner in the Tower of Lon- 
don, where he was certainly safe 
from the assassin, but not from 
the poisoner. Whether he died 
as the result of poisoned tarts 
sent by the beautiful Frances 
Howard or of a corrosive 
administered as an enema or 
even of natural causes is still 
uncertain. Many suspects were 
hanged for complicity, and the 
one-time favourite of James I, 
the Earl of Somerset, met his 
downfall. 

This is one of the strangest 
chapters in English history and 
is vividly presented by Miriam 
Allen deFord, a_ versatile 
American writer, whose name is 
well-known in humanist circles. 
With great skill she has un- 
travelled the very tangled skein 
and constructed a dramatic nar- 
tative which is more gripping 
than most fiction. She leaves 
little doubt that Frances 
Howard planned to murder the 
Wretched Overbury, driven on 





by a disastrous passion for a 
royal favourite whom she after- 
wards came to hate. Mrs 
deFord is rather more convinc- 
ing in delineating this tempes- 


tuous character than in her 
interpretation of the King. 
Frances was, indeed, ‘a gor- 


geous-winged butterfly, but she 
was a butterfly that stung’. But 
can the behaviour of James 
towards handsome young cour- 
tiers, whom he openly caressed 
and kissed, be fairly described 
as ‘more paternal than anything 
else’? This is a very charitable 
judgment. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION, by Brian 
Simon (Lawrence and Wishart, 
37s 6d).—The author is Lec- 
turer in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Leicester and well 
known in his world. But this 


= 


book is ripe for the general 
reader who wants to know what 
mattered most in the social his- 
tory of the last two hundred 
years. An account of eighteenth 
century forerunners is followed 
by a pre-1832 chronicle. Two 
broad approaches are then well 
distinguished : middle class from 
a detached above and workers 
from the shoe-pinching below. 
Both to some extent combine in 
achieving that impact of the 
State which leads to the climax 
of 1870. 

In the modern manner we are 
helped visually by thirty illustra- 
tions. One cartoon (below) sati- 
rizes the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge by fea- 
turing Professor Ketch, Senior 
Strangler at Newgate College. 
Jibes are quoted against re- 
formers who wish to draw out 
the poison fangs of socialism by 
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means of education. This ac- 
count of yesterday, with its rich 


quota of excitement, pathos, 
and the preposterous, gives new 
appetite for today—scholastic 
conundrums and scandals of the 
nineteen-sixties. 


NEW ZEALAND, 1769-1840, 
by Harrison M. Wright (Har- 
vard, 38s). This book discusses 
the first interaction between 
Maori and Western societies in 
northern New Zealand, especi- 
ally in the Bay of Islands, which 
Was so open to Western pres- 
sures. Mr Wright combines with 
scholarship an artist’s clarity of 
vision. He observes intently the 
three human components before 
1840: the two worlds of the 
West—one commercial and the 
other religious—coming to test 
the Stone Age culture of the 
Maoris. Some of the mission- 
aries appear strangely unethical, 
but Marsden, among others, is 
sympathetically portrayed, with 
his magnificent indifference to 
the sea—although he always got 
sick and could not swim. 
Civilization included a num- 
ber of death-dealing attributes: 
alcohol, rats, venereal disease, 
blankets, and muskets. The 
story of Hongi’s expeditions is 
particularly unpleasant, for this 
entrepreneur of cannibalistic 


‘feasting was in a sense under 


missionary patronage. It is an 
admirably humane and readable 
book—an histoire indeed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








ARE WE INTOLERANT?! 


Sir,— ‘Rather than heaping 
abuse on the Catholics, it would 
be wiser to sit back and watch 
how they do things’, advises 
Mrs Szturc. Well, how do they 
do things? In the New States- 
man of February 27 we read in 
a review of Catholic Action 
and Politics by Tom Truman 
how a Catholic pressure group 
split the Australian Labour 
Party. In the same paper on 
January 30 a correspondent 
complains that the Roman 
Catholics exert political pres- 
sure to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge about birth 
control even among people who 
have no conscientious objection 
to it. ‘A number of_ local 
Labour parties ars subject to 
this pressure . . . The Oldham 
Corporation Health Committee 

. has on more than one occa- 
sion refused the use of any 
council clinics to the local 
branch of the Family Planning 
Association. When the matter 
was ... brought before the full 
council the Labour group ap- 
plied the whip to ensure that 
the Committee’s decision was 
upheld.’ 

The Catholic Truth Society is 
willing to advertise in Family 
Planning but, naturally, being 
an intolerant body, it doesn’t 
allow the Family Planning 
Association to advertise in CTS 
publications. Further than that, 
Roman Catholic doctors acting 
as a pressure group prevented 
an advertisement for the Family 
Planning Association from ap- 
pearing in the British Medical 
Association’s Family Doctor 
booklet, Getting Married—as 
we learnt from our newspapers 
on December 10, 1959. 

A Third Programme debate 
on Church and divorce was 
opened by a Roman Catholic, 
Canon T. J. Fitzgerald, and 
printed in the Listener (August 
7, 1958). But we were indebted 
to an anonymous correspon- 


dent the following week for 
information about annulment. 
He considered the Canon to 
have been rather casuistical, 
‘Why did not the Canon him. 
self mention that though his 


Church does not allow 
“divorce” it does allow far 
more causes for annulment 


(which has the same effect) 
than the law does for divorce?’ 
Summing up how the Catho- 
lics do things, we find they 
work effectively as a pressure 
group, that they take advantage 
of the toleration of others 
while remaining intolerant 
themselves, that they evade 
speaking the whole truth and 
remain impervious to all criti- 
cism.—E. Ros, Aberdeen. 


Sir,—Macaulay put Catholic 
pleas for tolerance in their cor- 
rect perspective when he wrote: 
‘When you are the stronger, you 
ought to tolerate me; for it is 
your duty to tolerate truth. But 
when I am the stronger, I shall 
persecute you ; for it is my duty 
to persecute error.’ ‘This 
(Macaulay says) is the belief or 
doctrine held by all bigots of all 
religious sects. 

Forty years ago, first in Pales- 
tine, then in India, I was fight- 
ing hard to have my _ papers 
altered from ‘C of E’ to ‘No 
Religion’, Eventually I won, 
but the memory of the humilia- 
tions I endured is still a bitter 
one. 

Even today there is little or 
no tolerance shown to _ the 
atheist. I was on an assize jury 
and before proceedings began 
informed the usher I wished to 
be affirmed. Later this was 
about to be done when the 
judge intervened thus: ‘We can- 
not have people coming here 
and refusing to take the oath 
like that. We must have a rea- 
son given!’ I doubted the legal- 
ity of the judge’s demand but 
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beliefs. His Lordship ignored 
this and continued: ‘There are 
two reasons or excuses for not 
taking the oath; the first is that 
you have no religious beliefs.’ 
Here he paused and I pointed 
out that I had said that I 
had no religious beliefs. This 
seemed to infuriate him and I 
was told to ‘shut up’ until he 
had finished. 

Eventually I was affirmed, 
but it must have been something 
of a shock to the judge when 
the only non-Christian in court 
was elected foreman of the 
jury!—A. ELSsMERE, Notting- 
ham. 


Sir,—Surely the whole point 
of Mr Snook’s article is that the 
slayers are clergymen. They 
should be able to set a much 
better example to the laity. 
Those were the days when per- 
sons had plenty of spare time 
and money; today they are 
busily occupied, for example, in 
endeavouring to explain the 
Agadir disaster in terms of the 
Almighty’s love for mankind. 

I hope you will continue to 
take the measure of the Roman 
Catholics (not Catholics, please) 
as they never let an opportunity 
slip. Their daily prayers for the 
re-conversion of England are 
sincere enough. But our policy 
must not be destructive only; 
we need a constructive one, and 
that is why I say ‘let us have 
more of Mrs Knight’—F. G. 
CocKMAN, Bedford. 


Smr,—I couldn’t agree less 
with the remarks by Mrs A. 
Szturc. The writer seems to be 
prepared to be tolerant towards 
intolerance. For instance, her 
allusion to Catholicism raises 
the historical fact that Catholi- 
cism for centuries had prosti- 
tuted the mind until reformers 
broke the vicious circle, bring- 
ing progress and enlightenment 
—the latter quality being ab- 
horred by succeeding RC hier- 
archies. The aim of Catholicism 
has always been the enslave- 
ment of the subject every time. 

Let us speak our minds even 
seem intolerant. 
There is a limit to tolerance. 

Both Pius XI and Pius XII 





were bitter enemies of Liberal- 
ism and Socialism. The latter in 
1944 sent the mass-murderer 
Hitler a telegram commiserating 
with him on his escape from 
assassination by  anti-Nazis. 
Pius XI called Mussolini a man 
of God after the dictator 
returned from Ethiopia (1936). 
Ethiopia was raped, and the 
Pope raised no_ protest.—A. 
LITTLER, Coventry. 


Sir,—It seems I missed the 
target or perhaps Mr Hey doth 
protest too strongly. No doubt 
his own point of view is very 
clear to him. There are surely 
issues, however, to which the 
only reasonable answer with 
humility is that ‘we do not 
know’ and which may be com- 
pared with some religious (and 
atheistic) assertions that ‘they 
do know’. 

To many it is still an act of 
faith to press an electric switch, 
and there is a greater light when 
it occurs that one may be 
wrong. To proceed with sweet 
reasonableness and as far as 
possible without hurt to others, 
however absurd their sincere 
beliefs may appear to be, is 
surely humanistic and has a 
psychological value. 

The wisdom in the main reli- 
gions cannot be dismissed as 
readily as the mythology; a lot 
of thought has gone into it and 
much religious propaganda is 
poor because they put the cart 
before the horse. Bertrand Rus- 
sell includes kindliness in the 
faith of a rationalist and Aldous 
Huxley’s excellent book Peren- 
nial Philosophy is also highly 
recommended.—G. W. Harpy, 
London, SW6. 


Family Planning 
Sir, — Although the BMA 
have sided with the religious 
bodies in the matter of Family 
Planning, I do not think it mat- 
ters much, It has long been my 
experience that while paying 
lip-service to their various 
Churches most married people 
please themselves when it comes 
to having children, I remember, 
years ago, a rationalist doctor 
whom I frequently saw used to 
tell me of the many patients, 


Catholics and others, who came 
to him for advice on tthe matter 
of preventing conception. 

Also, many of the women’s 
magazines, which are read by 
millions of women, openly 
advise their readers on this sub- 
ject, and some carry advertise- 
ments of family planning litera- 
ture. 

Apropos of not being beastly 
to the Catholics, I think that 
most humanists know so well 
the terrific need to fight that 
Church’s sinister encroachment 
on human liberties. 

I have found a way of pro- 
claiming myself a freethinker to 
the end—by having offered my 
body to Anatomy. There is the 
query as to which religious ser- 
vice one would like, and I have 
written ‘Rationalist, positively 
no religious services of any 
kind’—ANN SMITH, Romney 
Marsh, Kent. 


Preventing War 


Str,—In your March issue a 
correspondent quotes an opinion 
to the effect that the vital pre- 
requisite for the abolition of 
war is not a universal exten- 
sion of goodwill, but a change 
in world economic systems. It 
may well be true that there is 
not much ill-will in the form of 
positive hatred among _indivi- 
duals or deliberate effort to 
deprive others of the opportun- 
ity to make a living. But is 
there any doubt that the gene- 
rally accepted conception of 
goodwill does not preclude a 
basic philosophy of self-interest 
in which the chance of obtain- 
ing privilege and financial ad- 
vantage is eagerly grasped by 
the vast majority? Such a con- 
ception is tragically inadequate, 
and is, I submit, the fundamen- 
tal cause of all national and 
international conflict. 

It is surely self-evident that 
existing economic systems are 
the logical manifestations of 
basic human impulses. And as 
those impulses, from the days of 
primitive man’s struggle for sur- 
vival, have understandably been 
predominantly egoistic, it is 
small wonder that financial 
systems of a comparable nature 
have evolved. The idea that an 
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altruistic economy can be super- 
imposed on an egoistic society 
is unrealistic, to say the least. 
As I see it, then, the primary 
tasks of humanism are to incul- 
cate enlightened communal in- 
terest and to propagate the 
colossal benefits which humanity 
would derive from the universal 
practice of genuine cooperation 
based on individual self-abnega- 
tion.—W. WALKER, Gateshead, 
Durham. 


Sir,—There are many causes 
of disputes between nations. 
Sometimes these lead to war. 
World Federal Government is 
not intended to prevent disputes 
between nations. It is, I submit, 
the only rational and practical 
way to ensure that disputes do 
not lead to war—G. E. I. 
CLEMENTS, London, EC4. 


Sir,—Mr J. W. Leslie found 
Mr_ Reeves’s January article 
‘cliché stuffed’. But is not Mr 
Leslie himself faithfully follow- 
ing a cliché in quoting ‘it [war] 
springs from a faulty financial 
system’. Why did war exist 
before financial systems were 
invented? Ancient tribal man 
made war and had not—so far 
as I know——any financial sys- 
tems. 

It is now thirty years since | 


‘first read my Darwin, but have 


since then thought war to be 
profoundly related to Nature’s 
law of struggle—V. H. HAWKES, 
Radlett, Herts. 


Problem of Evil 


Srr,—Antony Flew (Feb issue) 
missed unravelling conclusively 
the problem of evil when 
analysing A. MaclIntyre’s state- 
ment of it. The latter failed to 
take into account the vital point 
in this problem: the omnisci- 
ence of the god Yahweh (origi- 
nally—as with all sky-gods— 
visual; see R. Pettazzoni, The 
All-Knowing God, p 4). Of the 
God’s three attributes it is the 
all-important. But as far as I 
know (from  F. Mauthner’s 
4-vol History of Western 
Atheism), no one has yet seen 
that omniscience absolutely 
cancels both omnipotence and 
all-goodness! The conclusion is 
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quite clear: since the moment 
of true foreknowledge, Yahweh 
can do absolutely nothing, either 
good or bad, that is contrary to 
his true foreknowledge. If 
Yahweh did, there would be a 
contradiction in saying that 
Yahweh had a true foreknow- 
ledge that was not a true fore- 
knowledge. A. J. Ayer sees this 
purely verbal necessitation of 
all human and world events, but 
he dismally fails (or fears) to 
follow out the catastrophic 
consequences for the Christian 
dogma of free will either that 
of Yahweh or of men (The 
Problem of Knowledge, p 169). 
Contrary to what Antony Flew 
thinks, A. MaclIntyre’s _ state- 
ment of the problem is com- 
pletely vitiated by the neglect 
of the God’s omniscience. That 
is why he still clings to the fal- 


lacious phrase ‘mankind free 
and_ responsible’. Under the 
(magical) omniscience — there 


exists neither evil nor good— 
only necessity and _ irresponsi- 
bility. 

Another logical necessity was 
missed by J. S. L. Gilmour (Feb 
issue). ‘Disembodied personal 
existence’ is logically false, be- 
cause ‘person’ means ‘body of 
male or female human’, and 
‘disembodied * by definition can- 
cels ‘body. ‘A non-bodied 
(male or female) body’ is thus 
as self-contradictory as ‘an 
older-than-father son’. 

I agree that it is extremely 
important for humanists to get 
these points absolutely clear 
once for all.—GreGory S. 
SMELTERS, Manly, NSW. 


The Infamy of Caste 
Sir,—Lord Raglan builds too 
much on Kerala. in point of 
fact, the Brahmans of Southern 
India are known to be among 
the most arrogant in the whole 
peninsula; and, what is more, 
a pale skin is still prized by 
them above a dark one. Obvi- 
ously any question of colour 
couldn’t arise till the fair-skin- 
ned Aryans arrived on the scene. 
It would be rash to dogma- 
tize in a matter whose roots go 
so far back; but most authori- 
ties appear to agree that caste 
(in the sense of high caste and 


low caste) stemmed originally 
from the Aryan distinction be. 
tween black and white. ‘ Be- 
neath the colour bar’, writes 
Hoyland in his Brief History of 
Civilization, ‘the conquered 
Dravidians formed a medley of 
classes each tending to have 
some special service to perform 
and to become a_ hereditary 
caste. They were grouped to- 
gether as Sudras. In time the 
whole class system hardened 
under the sanction of religion 
into a vast organization — of 
castes It condemned the 
great mass of the population of 
India to perpetual inferiority 
and_ subjection . it spread 
over the whole land right down 
to the extreme south’ (eg. 
Kerala). 

Hoyland might have added 
something about the role of 
Karma, with its promise of Jam 
Tomorrow, so that the down- 
trodden Sudra, by his faithful 
service in this life, could hope 
to raise himself in some future 
incarnation to the ranks of the 
twice born. Here. one doesn’t 
know which to admire more— 
the metaphysical subtlety of the 
concept (so typical of the Brah- 
man mind—and ‘Karma’ is a 
Sanskrit word) or its practical 
value in keeping a conquered 
people down.—A. D. COHEN, 
Edgware, Middlesex. 


Bouquet 
Sir,—I was amused at ‘A 
Shower of Brickbats’ in the 


March issue. I have known The 
Humanist, and its predecessor 
The Literary Guide, for nearly 
sixty years, and I have never 
found it so alive, informative, 
and provocative. I look forward 
very much to every issue— 
S. G. H. Smitu, Dymchurch, 
Kent. 


Myth and Ritual 

Sir,—-Mr Hawton said: ‘For 
millennia man has satisfied his 
hunger for poetry . . . by ritual 
and myth. But when myth 
freezes into dogma the imagina- 
tion ceases to be freely crea- 
tive.” I think he is right so far. 
But does it follow that ‘When 
you have left the Church you 
have to manage without its 
esthetic appeal’? I think not. 
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A common liturgy expressing 
our way of life in beautiful 
speech and song can_ hardly 
freeze into dogma, and, indeed, 
the very act of participation in 


common can surely make our 
fellowship more meaningful. 
Myth usually freezes into 
dogma, yes; but ritual? Hardly. 
—G. A. Scott, Toronto, Canada. 


HUMANIST FRONT 


readers who were unable 

to hear Sir Julian Huxley’s 
broadcast on March 15 we re- 
produce it with his permission 
in this issue. It is one of the 
first fruits of the patient work 
of the Humanist Broadcasting 
Council. Other signs of the 
better relations that have been 
established include discussions 
on ATV between Francis Wil- 
liams and Father Huddleston 
and an interview with E. M. 
Forster by Robin Marris on 
Anglia TV. The position is that 
the BBC is willing now to re- 
gard the Council as a channel 
for submitting proposals for 
features with a humanist con- 
tent. The sound barrier has been 
broken through. We certainly 
shall not get all we want, but 
half a loaf is better than no 
bread. 


= the benefit of many 


* * * 


There can be no doubt that: 


‘scientific humanism’ is now on 
the map. Uppermost in the 
minds of inquirers is the moral 
issue. Those who for one reason 
or another reject religious dog- 
mas are more interested in how 
to live than in what to believe. 
Hence the importance of the 
theme chosen for this year’s 
RPA Annual Conference—Hu- 
manist and Christian Morality’. 
Among the speakers who will 
open the discussions are Ritchie 
Calder, the well-known science 
writer, Victor Purcell, a distin- 
guished Cambridge orientalist, 
and Mr Olaf C. Drewitt, who is 
an expert on theology. We hope 
to have a record attendance 
when we return to Oxford, July 
22-26. 
* * * 

We thank the many readers 
who have written to express 
their views on whether too 
much scope is given in The 
Humanist to articles criticizing 
the Churches. Unfortunately 


space does not permit all the 
letters received to be published, 
and some of those which appear 
have had to be cut. The editor 
would welcome more letters, not 


necessarily for publication, in 


order to discover what readers 
think on this important question. 
So far the opinions expressed 
show a considerable divergence. 
Some readers fail to appreciate 
that in a country where Christi- 
anity is the legally established 
religion humanism is necessarily 
an opposition movement. It is 
the duty of the opposition to 
oppose—but the most effective 
means is another matter. 

* * * 

Mrs D. E. Weeks, 72 Toor- 
onga Road, Beverly Hills, NSW, 
Australia, would like to contact 
humanists in Sydney with a view 
to forming a humanist group. 

* # * 

We regret to announce the 
death of Mr T. S. Lascelles, a 
member of the RPA for many 
years. He was a member of the 
London Positivist Society and a 
Trustee for Auguste Comte’s 
house in Paris. Distinguished 
in his profession, he was in 1952 
appointed President of the In- 
stitution of 
Engineers. 
Group Activities 

Glasgow Humanist Fellowship, 
Room 2 (Door G) St Andrews 
Halls, Berkeley Street. Thursday, 
May 26, 7.30 pm, T. Bauchop, 
‘Some Aspects of Christian Apolo- 
getics’. 

Orpington Humanist Group. 
Sunday, May 8, Ramble. Meet 
Westerham Station, 11 am. French 
Street, Ide Hill, and Puddledock. 
Leader, A. Grimshaw. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, May 21, 7.30 pm, Coral 
Dent, ‘The Theatre and Society’. 

Harlow Humanist Group, Moot 
House, The Stow, Harlow. Thurs- 
day, May 19, 8 pm, Dr D. J. 
Gibson, ‘The Ethics -of Nudism’. 


Railway Signal 


RPA DEVELOPMENT 


FUND 


Donations received during March, 


£6 Os 6d—R. H. Scott. 

£5 5s—O. Sookias. 

£5-—G. E. W. Gosnell; Mrs R. Throup. 
£4 4s—'S.A,S.’. 

£3 19s—P. Barbour. 

£3 3s—E. G. Turner; Dr J. H. Wilbourn. 
£2 19s—Ashton Hunter. 

£2 9s—J. H. Bell. 


£2 2s—J. W. Drummond; F. R. Freeman; 
D. .H.. Strathern; Mrs M. W. Craik; 
R. A. Fairthorne. 


£2—'A.L. of Glasgow’; In memory of 
William Ingram (Winnipeg); Miss M. 
Gaskell. 

£1 19s—H. W. J. VanderBrugge. 

£1 18s 6d—H. J. Nance. 

£1 10s—J. Eisner 

£1 9s—Dr H. H. Dodds. 


£1 1s-—Mrs E. M. Graham; R. U. Price; 
Dr L. Hoff; J. Roberts; P. F. Clarke; 
L. S. Robertson; Mrs S. Hogger; T. W. 
Faux; C. M. Roche; C. .Allday; J. W. 
Bartlett; H. J. McNamara; J. Mackie; 
R. A. R. Wallace; F. W. C. Gregory; 
*L.R.’; W. G. L. Yeats; H. Newman; 
D. Harper. 

£1—T. McAughtrie; A. S. G. Hamlyn; 
J. S. Mackenzie; J. B. Miller; R. A. D 
Forrest; S. Ruback; N. H. Divall. 

19s—G. U: Grimbeek; M. Baker; Mrs N. 
Kelly; A. T. Threlfall; C. J. O. Ikwu- 
agwu; C. H. Powell; A. L. Attwell; 
Anonymous. 

18s 11d—R. L. Chrismer. 

17s—Mrs D. M. Fawcett. 

16s 94d—H. Golby. 

13s 7d—Dr L. Goldberg. 

13s 3d—A. Mort. 

10s 6d—A. M. Greig; W. H. Chadd; 
F. ‘G. Evans; A. J. Cannon; ‘W.I.’; 
Mrs L. M. MacBryde. 

10s—F. Subide; ‘E.H.’; G. A. Richard- 
son; Mrs §. S. Harper; C. D. Kent; 
L. White; C. England; J. W. Williams; 
Miss M. R. Rayment; Miss K. Farmer; 
C. R. Welte. 


1960 


9s—C. W. Marshall; H. A. Alexander; 
C. C. Winterton; R. G. W. Druitt; 
H. R. Howle; A. MclIntyre; C. E. 


Saunders; J. McK. Suffolk; H. M. Gim- 

son; A. R. Lacey; P. T. Gray; H. S. 

Fothergill; Miss I. Y, Paterson; G. 

Parsons; E. R. Kearns; E. Edwards. 
8s 6d—J. W. Merrills. 


7s 6d—Dr G. R. Davies; Dr M. Pacelli; 
Anon; S. W. Merrifield. 

§s—H. D. Dickinson; C. A. Edgington; 
E. G. Barber; W. Riddell; K. J. 
Veryard. 

4s—M. H. Emdon; H. Milsom; T. T. 
Price; J. Campbell; R. J. Buckingham; 


H. W. Hart; Mrs M. R. Johnston; 
W. H. C. Lewis; R. Shama; A. 
Statham. 


3s 6d—Orbilius Alter. 
3s—J. Galliano. ° 


2s 6d—E. F. Clark; 
R. J. Godbeer; T. 


Is 6d—K. R. Benoit. 
Is—C. M. Pratt. 
Total to March 31, 1960: £417 5s 8d 
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Mrs. E. O. Walsh; 
Keeling. 





THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries shoul 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 
received not later than Friday, May 





CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 
1 If such a mixture were 1 Distant object of small 
floral! (7 value (8) 
5 Bivalve is pilgrim’s 2 Floral motor race (9) 
badge (7)  Aetes 16) 
9 Whale (7) SS 

10 Rancorous misdrawn 4 Not so well (6) 
testament (7) 5 Virginal cloth-maker (8) 

11 Wrinkles for sub-editors 6 Placed by Mrs Malaprop 
(9) on the banks of the Nile 

12 Windy but tasteful (5) (8) 

13 On which the hammer 
pays (4) 

14 Appal (7) 

19 Uncomfortable place in 
which to deduce a 
negative (7) 

20 Space occupied at the 
basement (4) 


7 Joints derived from lions 
(5) 


8 Most courteous European 

nationality (6) 

15 Eve’s favourite fruit (9) 

16 This building has a dogma 
about humanity (8) 

17 Island unsuitable for the 

24 Usurious relative (5) river-fisher (8) 

26 Object of derision to 18 Instruments—or results— 
lovers (9) of corporal punishment 

27 Journalist’s statement (8) 
to influence (7) 

28 Improved by putting last 
word first (7) 


+ 


21 o_o like the Nine 
) 


22 Smooth bit of butter (6) 


U-GN fi tiaNv 


7 


. 
. 
n. 


3 


Re 


PRARPVLDGITY f14 


29 Extra-special meal for 
Pygmalion (7) 


23 A smelly climb (6) cee, 
30 Does sex tend to enlarge? 25 In company with a friend, 
(7) useful for 8 (5) 














HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe, 176 Garthdee 
Rd, Aberdeen. 

BASILDON (and BASILDON YOUNG 
HUMANISTS).—A. Sykes, 19 Theydon 
Crescent, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 217 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Valley Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd, W6. 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormit, Fife. 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Miss D. Swan, ‘Flower- 
field’, Loanhead, Midlothian. 
GLASGOW.—Miss J. McBride, 4 Land- 
ressy St, Glasgow, S.E. 
HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at the West 
House, West End Lane, Pinner. 


LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—C. H. Tedman, 147 
Randlesdown Rd, SE6. 

LONDON, SW.—B. Martin, Mulberry 
Lodge, Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harple Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—J. W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J. Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow, Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd, Thundersley, Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Kd, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—J. Lewis-Sword, 90 Labur- 
num Avenue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HERE- 
TICS.—J. J. Quick Fox, Selwyn College, 
Cambridge. 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T. Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 





MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCU: 
SION GROUP.—F. Jefferies, 18 M 
Park, Wallasey, Cheshire. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box ~ 1122 
Johannesburg. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Lon 
School of Economics: David Jary. Queeq 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: G. Leslie! 
YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellini 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCL 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
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days, 11 am. May 1, . A. Mickleg” 
wright, MA, ‘Ethics of Urban Develo 
ment’; May 8, W. E. Swinton, P 
‘Fiction in a Scientific Age’; May 1 
Archibald Robertson, MA, ‘Is It Peace?’ 
May 22, Prof T. H. Pear, MA, ‘Statug 
and Class in England Today’; May 2%, 
Donald G. MacRae, MA, ‘The Soci 
Functions of Religion Today’. Write fre 
copy Monthly Record. 
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NWI. Young Humanist (female) 
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or separate bungalow. Box HS5 
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